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EDITORIAL 

A  BROADER  BASE 


LETTERS 


For  years  hunters  and  fishermen  have,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, carried  the  burden  of  financing  state  wildlife  pro- 
grams. They  sometimes  selfishly  point  to  this  fact  when 
pushing  their  interests  over  those  of  the  general  public.  For 
a  good  many  years  conservationists  have  been  saying  wild- 
life agencies  and  programs  should  be  financed  on  a  much 
broader  base.  A  number  of  schemes  have  been  tried  in- 
cluding gifts,  bequests,  donations  and  the  sale  of  conser- 
vation stamps.  None  have  proven  to  be  a  significant  or 
dependable  source  of  revenue  for  financing  wildlife  pro- 
grams. 

Now  from  a  study  on  ways  of  funding  non-game  wildhfe 
programs  prepared  by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  comes  a  recommendation  of  addi- 
tional excise  taxes  -  this  time  on  recreational  vehicles, 
tents,  sleeping  bags,  lanterns,  snow  skis,  wild  birdseed, 
scuba  equipment,  binoculars,  cameras,  film  and  other 
photographic  gear.  These  would  be  manufacturers'  taxes 
similar  to  the  current  11%  Pitmann-Robertson  tax  on  arms 
and  ammunition  and  the  10%  Dingell-Johnson  tax  on 
fishing  tackle.  It  is  estimated  that  such  taxes  could  easily 
yield  the  estimated  $40  million  necessary  to  fund  a  federal 
matching  grant-in-aid  non-game  wildlife  habitat  program. 

Other  suggested  revenue  sources  include  strip  mining 
royalty  fees;  zoo  admissions;  taxes  on  non-returnable  bot- 
tles; building  permits;  recreational  stamps  or  licenses;  sur- 
charge on  timber  sales  from  public  lands;  and  a  one-dollar 
check  off  on  state  and  federal  income  taxes. 

Excise  taxes  would  be  a  broader  base  but  still  a  strongly 
user  oriented  tax  directed  at  those  who  benefit  most  from 
the  resource.  Hunters  and  fishermen  asked  to  be  taxed  but 
I  haven't  heard  any  clamor  from  the  above  groups.  And 
how  about  the  urbanite  who  does  all  his  wildhfe  watching 
on  TV.  Is  he  obligated  to  see  that  it  is  perpetuated?  Is  an 
endangered  species  his  problem  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  hunter,  the  birdwatcher  or  the  photographer? 

-H.L.G. 


Does  Honesty  Pay? 

While  scouting  prior  to  last  deer  season  I 
asked  permission  to  hunt  on  unposted  pri- 
vate property  and  was  rejected  with  the 
admonition  they  wanted  no  hunters  on 
their  property.  I  spent  the  season  deerless 
on  adjacent  public  land  while  a  party  of 
hunters  without  asking  permission  bagged 
a  nice  buck  on  the  private  land.  The  land- 
owner didn't  press  any  charges.  Then  land- 
owners ask  why  hunters  act  the  way  they 
do. 

L.  C.  Harold 
Buchanan 

Dogs  a  Lazy  Hunter's  Crutch 

Although  I  have  hunted  in  Virginia  ma- 
ny years,  I  feel  hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  no 
longer  a  sport.  Let's  outlaw  the  use  of  dogs 
and  get  the  "road  hunters"  off  the  public 
highways,  out  of  their  radio-equipped 
warm  cars  and  back  into  the  woods  where 
they  belong. 

Richard  A.  Hardisty 
Fredericksburg 

Trashy  Troupe 

On  a  recent  deer  hunting  trip  we  parked 
our  trailer  in  a  nice  spot  in  Cumberland 
County  and  prepared  for  a  morning  hunt. 
Late  that  night  a  Virginia  trailer  parked  be- 
side us  accompanied  by  five  carloads  of 
Virginia  hunters.  When  we  returned  the 
following  day  we  were  appalled  to  see  the 
mess  they  had  made.  Paper  cups,  beer  cans 
and  other  trash  were  everywhere,  with  a 
litter  barrel  only  50  feet  away. 

Us  four  West  Virginia  boys  got  a  plastic 
bag  and  cleaned  up  the  mess  so  no  one 
would  think  we  had  any  part  in  it.  We  have 
bums  in  West  Virginia  that  do  the  same 
thing,  but  they  can  sure  give  a  black  eye  to 
those  of  us  who  try  to  do  right. 

Danny  Sertphin 
Sylvester,  West  Virginia 

Deer  "Mobs"  Project  Bad  Image 

I  am  a  hunter  but  would  like  to  register 
my  concern  for  the  sad  display  of  deer 
hunting  I  saw  this  past  season.  Hunters  or- 
ganize themselves  into  vigilante  com- 
mittees complete  with  pickup  trucks,  dogs, 
CB  radios  and  automatic  shotguns.  They 
hunt  the  roads  well  within  100  yards  of  the 
highway  where  people  on  the  way  to  the 
shopping  center  see  them  standing  writh 
their  beer  belly  overhangs.  It  is  a  small 
wonder  people  have  a  bad  image  of  deer 
hunters. 

Charles  T.  Hodges 
Williamsburg 

Only  by  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
can  we  begin  to  improve  the  bad  image 
hunters  now  project.  —Ed. 


^Feur 
Qreuse 


By  GERALD  ALMY 
Arlington 

It  is  early  in  the  season  on  Apple  Manor  Wildlife 
Area.  Deer  hunters  ghost  noiselessly  through  the  grey, 
cloud-covered  woods.  The  gaudy  orange  costumes  belie 
their  silent,  unobtrusive  movement.  I  pause  to  speak 
with  one. 

"Seen  any  grouse?"  I  query.  "Yeah.  Got  up  two  in 
those  thickets."  He  points  with  his  rifle  barrel  at  a  clus- 
ter of  tangles  near  the  peak  of  the  ridge.  "Bout  scared 
me  to  death.  Got  up  right  under  my  feet." 

It  is  warm  and  windless.  I  stop  for  a  drink  of  juice 
from  my  wineskin.  Ruminating  on  the  day's  bounty,  I 
am  satisfied.  No  grouse  are  in  the  game  pouch,  but 
many  have  been  seen.  Encountering  them  has  been  well 
worth  the  strain  on  my  aching  legs.  Seven  grouse  have 
flushed  before  me  as  I  trod  through  the  saplings,  grape- 
vine thickets  and  blowdowns.  I  have  seen  three  of  the 
birds,  four  only  heard.  But  all  have  flushed  loud  and 
explosively,  sending  a  shudder  of  adrenalin  through  my 
body.  Two  offered  possible  shots.  Unaccountably, 
they  were  missed. 

"One  last  tangle,"  I  murmer  to  myself,  as  I  head  for 
an  untried  conglomeration  of  abandoned  apple  trees 
and  grapevine  brambles  on  my  way  back  to  the  truck. 
One  final  log  on  the  left.  I  approach  it  listlessly. 

And  there  the  bird  flushes  with  shattering  quickness. 
It  is  an  easy  crossing  shot  of  15  yards.  The  16-gauge 
double  cracks  the  still,  leaden  air  and  the  bird  is  mine. 
She  falls  instantly,  a  healthy  hen  bird-of-the-year, 
sparkling  and  dapper  in  her  fall  plumage. 


It  is  a  windy  morning,  early  in  December.  The  north- 


west breeze  gusts  strong  and  cold,  bringing  in  rapid 
progression  patches  of  blistering  sun  and  dark,  grey 
skies.  A  smattering  of  snow  flurries  descend  during  the 
overcast  periods.  Deer  season  is  over.  The  woods  seem 
chill  and  deserted,  yet,  paradoxically,  all  the  more  in- 
viting for  it.  An  occasional  shot  is  heard  far  in  the  dis- 
tance -  from  the  rare  grouse  hunter,  or,  more  likely,  a 
young  squirrel  gunner. 

Birds  are  scarce  this  changeable  day,  one  month  into 
the  season.  I  have  stalked  through  territory  that  would 
have  easily  yielded  three  or  four  flushes  earlier  last 
month.  Today  no  birds  have  flushed  within  eyesight  or 
earshot.  Things  do  not  look  at  all  promising. 

I  reach  an  unused,  overgrown  roadbed.  A  bird  often 
lies  there,  though  I  have  never  gotten  a  shot  off  at  the 
occupant.  Usually  it's  strictly  an  auditory  experience, 
with  the  thundering  of  the  scared  bird's  wings  pro- 
viding all  the  pleasure.  It's  worth  a  try.  Even  a  flush 
unseen  would  be  welcome  at  this  time. 

I  approach  slowly  and  as  quietly  as  I  can.  Stopping 
well  into  the  thicket,  I  wonder  how  I  could  expect  to 
see  a  bird  if  one  were  to  flush  in  this  mess.  Just  when  I 
have  convinced  myself  it  was  humanly  impossible,  up 
rockets  a  handsome  cock  in  a  burst  of  fury,  barely  five 
yards  from  me.  He  too,  hesitates  for  a  split  second  in 
the  face  of  the  wall  of  branches  and  vines  before  cros- 
sing in  a  bolt  of  speed  before  me. 

Instinctively  the  gun  mounts  and  fires,  hitting  the 
mark  soundly  as  the  bird  disappears  behind  the  tangles 
and  plunges  to  the  leaf -strewn  earth.  A  fluttering  of 
wings  stirs  the  leaves,  leading  me  to  my  prize.  The  bird 
is  enormous  and  tilts  the  home  scales  at  two  pounds. 
No  other  birds  appear  in  the  next  hour  of  hunting.  I 
head  home  prematurely,  warmed  by  my  first  male 
grouse  of  the  season. 


The  place :  our  family  cabin  in  the  foothills  of  Powell 
Mountain  in  Shenandoah  County.  The  time:  mid- 
December.  My  8-year-old  nephew,  Teddy,  describes 
the  sighting  of  a  large  pair  of  grouse  on  his  way  home 
from  some  youthful  expedition.  Could  it  be?  I  inter- 
rogate him  thoroughly  as  to  the  size,  disposition,  type 
of  flight  and  location  of  the  said  grouse.  It  all  sounds 
too  good  to  be  true. 

"They  were  sitting  in  this  pine  on  this  branch  to- 
gether and  they  saw  me  and  swooped  down  and  went  - 
(an  astoundingly  realistic  imitation  of  two  flushing 
grouse  flows  from  his  lips).  They  flew  down  and  split 
up  and  landed  in  two  other  trees  back  in  the  woods." 

I  grabbed  my  double  from  the  porch,  donned  my  vest 
and  we  tore  off  in  search  of  the  alleged  grouse  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  I  didn't  really  expect  to  see  them, 
but  at  least  I  could  pinpoint  one  of  their  favored  roos- 
ting locations  for  future  exploration. 

We  didn't  see  the  grouse.  Instead  we  saw  dozens  of 
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fat-breasted  wintering  doves  circling  above  us,  flaun- 
ting themselves  shamelessly  in  the  knowledge  that  five 
days  remained  till  late  dove  season's  opening. 

The  next  morning  arrives  with  negligible  winds  and 
bright  azure  skies.  I  am  on  the  trail  at  the  first  orange 
glow  of  dawn,  hoping  to  catch  the  pair  on  the  roost.  As 
I  walk  up  the  abandoned  road  I  strain  to  peer  at  the 
conifer  where  the  birds  had  been  roosting.  None  are  in 
sight.  I  pause  10  feet  from  the  pine. 

Then,  with  piercing  suddenness,  from  the  ground  on 
the  right  a  large  grouse  flushes,  planing  with  blinding 
speed  across  and  away.  The  angle  is  not  bad,  but  the 
load  must  be  dispatched  snappily  before  the  bird  dis- 
appears behind  the  towering  evergreen.  My  right  barrel 
points  accurately  and  the  bird  falls  still  in  a  patch  of 
honeysuckle.  Another  handsome  cock,  a  bird  of  at  least 
his  second  year,  perhaps  older. 

I  check  perfunctorily  for  his  companion.  Fresh 
tracks  lead  up  the  trail,  then  disappear.  The  birds  have 
been  feeding  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn.  I  leave 
the  hen  to  her  peace  and  head  back  to  the  cabin. 


Five  inches  of  fresh  fallen  snow  lay  moist  on  the 
ground.  The  heavy  laden  tree  branches  and  delicately 
laced  bushes  ellicit  mixed  emotions.  Their  beauty  is 
perfect  in  the  still  winter  light.  So  says  the  spectator 
and  lover  of  natural  beauty  in  me.  But  grouse  are  on  my 
mind.  I  have  traveled  90  miles  to  reach  this  favored 
covert  and  snow  presents  problems. 

Not  only  will  it  slip  down  my  neck  and  into  my 
boots,  leaving  me  soaked  and  cold  by  mid-morning  af- 
ter wading  through  the  shrubbery,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  thick  coating  on  the  foilage  will  handicap 
my  vision  of  fleeting  grouse.  The  odds  seem  to  lean 
unfairly  in  the  grouse's  favor,  given  the  additional  re- 
duction of  visibility  in  cover  that  already  left  virtually 
no  chance  of  spotting,  let  alone  getting  a  shot  at,  rock- 
eting partridges. 

BELOW:  Second  grouse,  taken  from  Apple  Manor:  large  mature  cock. 
BELOW  RIGHT:  Final  grouse  of  the  story. 


Undaunted  by  the  difficult  conditions,  I  head  up  the 
abandoned  road  which  yielded  my  last  grouse  a  week 
earlier.  Catching  me  completely  by  surprise,  (I  was 
barely  into  the  woods)  the  unmistakable  explosion  of  a 
flushing  grouse  reverberates  from  my  left.  I  swing  in- 
stinctively in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  am  too 
late.  Only  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  bird  is  granted  as  it 
curves  some  50  yards  out,  far  too  long  for  a  clean  shot. 

Barely  have  I  noticed  this  bird,  however,  when  ano- 
ther grouse  catches  my  eye  as  she  fidgets  nervously  in 
the  ancient,  scraggly  apple  tree  from  which  the  first 
bird  fled.  My  palms  growing  more  moist  by  the  second, 
the  gun  three-fourths  mounted,  I  watch  anxiously.  It  is 
a  standoff.  The  grouse  is  barely  20  feet  from  me  and 
clearly  visible  on  her  vulnerable  perch.  She  cranes  her 
neck  like  an  ostrich,  looking  at  me  this  way,  then  that, 
edgy  and  taut.  She  shifts  her  feet  continually,  inde- 
cisive on  what  course  of  action  to  take. 

I  grow  wild  with  nervousness.  My  heart  pounds  loud- 
ly as  I  make  an  effort  to  compose  myself.  If  she  flushes 
to  the  left,  I  will  have  a  fairly  good  shot.  If  she  flies  to 
the  right,  or  straight  away  I  will  not  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
fleeting  bird.  Interrupting  my  thoughts,  the  grouse 
makes  an  uncanny  move.  She  hops  down  10  feet  to  the 
dense  bushes  below  the  grey  apple  tree,  leaving  me 
completely  miffed.  I  had  no  expectation  of  a  maneuver 
such  as  this. 

Tenuously,  I  approach  the  bushes,  trying  to  flush 
her.  No  dice.  That  bird  will  never  fly,  I  think  to  myself. 
She's  probably  already  run  into  the  next  county  by 
now. 

Without  much  hope,  I  walk  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  brush,  stomping  my  foot  gently  to  try  to  get  her 
to  fly.  It  works!  Clumsily,  yet  with  amazing  speed,  the 
grouse  bursts. from  beneath  my  feet,  smashes  through 
intervening  tangles  and  curves  to  the  left  across  a 
10-foot-wide  opening  in  the  forest.  Without  thinking,  I 
point,  lead  and  squeeze  off.  The  bird  plunges  with  a 
crash  to  the  snow-clad  ground.  She  is  still  in  the  winter 
light.  Sadness  and  elation  mingle  in  my  mind. 
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COMMISSION 
QUIZ 

By  STEVEN  W.  HOECKER 
VPI&SU,Blacksburg 

If  you  were  asked  "What  is  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  what  is  its  function?" 
what  type  of  response  would  you  give?  Unfortunately, 
a  large  number  of  Virginians  have  only  a  hazy  notion  of 
what  the  commission  is  and  does.  This  mini-quiz  is  de- 
signed to  help  form  a  clearer  picture  of  the  functions 
and  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Work  through  the  fol- 
lowing quiz  starting  with  No.  1  and  following  the  in- 
structions. 

1.  The  number  of  commissioners  on  Virginia's  com- 
mission is  arbitrarily  set  at  five.  True:  go  to  No.  7. 
False:  go  to  No.  5. 

2.  You  got  here  by  mistake.  In  this  quiz,  you  don't  go 
through  the  questions  in  order,  you  skip  around. 
Go  back  to  No.  1,  then  go  where  your  answer  sends 
you. 

3.  The  commissioners  are  appointed,  but  not  by  the 
commission's  executive  director.  Return  to  No.  6. 

4.  Sounds  good,  but  the  primary  function  of  the  com- 
mission must  be  considered.  Ideally,  the  commis- 
sioners receive  inputs  from  the  wildlife  biologists 
and  the  public  upon  which  they  base  their  poUcy- 
making  decisions.  A  commission  of  professional 
wildlife  biologists  may  be  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Go  back  to  No.  11  and  select  again. 

5.  Right!  As  stated  by  law,  not  more  than  one  com- 
missioner from  each  congressional  district.  Vir- 
ginia, at  present,  has  10  congressional  districts, 
hence,  10  commissioners.  Go  on  to  No.  6. 

6.  The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sion's executive  director.  True:  go  to  No.  3.  False: 
go  to  No.  10. 

7.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  commission  is  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  wildlife  affairs.  A  system  for 
selection  of  commissioners  has  been  devised  that 
will  fairly  divide  representation  among  the  people 
of  Virginia.  Return  to  No.  1  and  try  again. 

8.  Right!  Commissioners  are  generally  prominent 
people  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in  wildlife. 
Some  of  the  professions  represented  on  the  current 
commission  include  lawyers,  bankers,  outdoor  co- 
lumnist, dentist  and  dairy  farmers.  Go  on  to  No.  9. 

9.  The  executive  director  is  hired  by  the  commission- 
ers. True:  go  to  No.  18.  False:  go  to  No.  22. 

10.  Correct.  Since  colonial  time,  the  governor  has  been 


the  custodian  of  the  state's  wildUfe.  He  appoints 
the  commissioners.  Their  term  is  from  one  to  six 
years,  the  term  of  not  more  than  two  members  to 
expire  during  the  same  year.  Go  on  to  No.  11. 

11.  One  of  the  requirements  for  appointment  to  the 
commission  is  a  background  and  training  in  the 
principles  of  wildlife  management.  True :  go  to  No. 
4.  False:  go  to  No.  8. 

12.  The  establishment  of  fish  and  game  regulations  is 
but  one  of  the  commission's  numerous  duties.  Re- 
turn to  No.  19  and  try  again. 

13.  Correct.  The  commissioners  receive  no  salary  but 
are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties,  not  exceeding  $360  per  com- 
missioner per  year.  Go  on  to  No.  14. 

14.  The  salary  of  the  executive  director  is  approximate- 
ly $25,000  per  year.  True:  go  to  No.  20.  False:  go 
to  No.  26. 

15.  More  than  two  meetings  a  year  are  required.  Try 
No.  21  again. 

16.  Right!  The  commission  sets  policy  while  imple- 
mentation is  carried  out  by  the  hired  executive  di- 
rector and  his  staff.  Go  on  to  No.  17. 

17.  The  salary  of  a  commissioner  ranges  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000  per  year.  True:  go  to  No.  25.  False:  go  to 
No.  13. 

18.  That's  right!  Go  on  to  No.  19. 

19.  Generally  speaking,  the  commission's  only  duty  is 
that  of  establishing  fish  and  game  regulations. 
True :  go  to  No.  12.  False :  go  to  No.  23. 

20.  Right!  The  executive  director  shall  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  and  shall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  therefore  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  law  for  the  purpose 
(currently  $25,000  per  year).  Go  on  to  No.  21. 

21.  Commission  meetings  are  held  semi-annually. 
True:  go  to  No.  15.  False:  go  to  No.  28. 

22.  Wrong  guess  this  time;  return  to  No.  9. 

23.  Correct.  Besides  the  establishment  of  game  and  fish 
regulations,  the  commission  also:  (1)  Approves  all 
major  policy  changes,  (2)  Sets  permit  fees,  (3)  Ap- 
proves land  purchases,  (4)  Sets  personnel  qualifica- 
tions, (5)  Adopts  salary  scales,  and  (6)  Approves 
budgets.  Go  on  to  No.  24. 

24.  The  executive  director  is  the  principle  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  commission.  True:  go  to  No.  16. 
False:  go  to  No.  27. 

25.  Commissioners  receive  no  salary.  Return  to  No.  17. 

26.  Go  back  to  No.  24  and  try  again. 

27.  Wrong  way.  Return  to  No.  24  and  try  again. 

28.  The  commission  meets  once  every  three  months 
beginning  July  1st  of  each  year  for  transactions  of 
such  business  as  may  be  brought  before  it.  Other 
meetings  may  be  called  as  deemed  necessary.  It  is  at 
these  commission  meetings  that  the  public  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  the  busi- 
ness being  transacted. 
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A  Cross-Billed  Crow 


By  D.  R.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dept.  of  Forestry  &  Wildlife  Resources 

VPI&SU,Blacksburg 

and 

W.  B.  GROSS 

Dept.  of  Veterinary  Science 

VPI&SU,Blacksburg 


On  February  23, 1973,  near  Blacksurg  D.  R.  Cham- 
berlain was  collecting  common  crows  (Corvus  brachy- 
rhynchos)  with  James  W.  Teaford,  a  graduate  student 
at  VPI  &  SU,  for  scientific  purposes.  The  crows  were 
decoyed  by  a  manual  crow  call  to  a  mounted  great 
horned  owl  (Bubo  virginianus)  and  killed  with  shotguns 
from  blinds.  One  odd  specimen  collected  shows  a  dis- 
tinctly crossed  bill,  distally.  The  upper  mandible  was 
congruent  with  the  lower  mandible  for  approximately 
seven-eighths  of  its  length  -  where  it  curved  down  to  the 
right  over  the  slightly  bent  and  jagged-tipped  lower 
mandible.  The  distal  two-thirds  of  the  lower  mandible 
showed  a  tilt  from  the  normal  horizontal  plant  to  vir- 
tually a  vertical  position  at  its  tip.  Both  mandibles 
grooved  together  when  closed,  and  articulated  smooth- 
ly when  opened  and  closed  manually.  Otherwise,  the 
structure  and  texture  of  the  partially  bristled  bill  ap- 
peared normal. 

Structural  deviations,  although  rare,  are  not  unique 
to  crows  or  other  passerines  (perching  birds).  The 
crossed  bill  of  the  yearling  female  we  examined  may 
have  been  caused  by  a  genetic  aberration  or  injury  dur- 
ing its  juvenile  growth  stage.  Developmental  abnormali- 
ties are  known  for  domestic  fowl,  especially  in  chickens 
(Gallus  domesticus).  Apparently,  the  lower  mandible 
initially  grew  faster  and  extended  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  by  sloughing  off  its  horny  epithelium 
in  this  region  at  a  lesser  rate.  This  anomaly  may  have 
accounted  for  the  deviation  from  the  well-known  pro- 
file of  the  crow's  slightly  hooked  beak.  A  similar  pro- 
cess occurs  in  the  knife-like  bill  of  the  oceanic  black 
skimmer  (Rynchops  nigra) ,  allowing  the  faster  growing 
lower  mandible  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper,  a  useful 
adaptation  for  flipping  small  fish  and  crustaceans  into 
the  mouth  while  skimming  over  the  water.  Red  cross- 
bills (Loxia  curvirostra)  are  irregular  vagrants  in  Vir- 
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ginia.  Their  beak  tips  are  laterally  displaced  and  move 
past  one  another  as  the  mouth  is  closed.  They  use  this 
peculiar  mechanism  to  extract  conifer  seeds  from  the 
cone.  Pine  cone  seeds  are  rarely  found  in  the  common 
crow's  diet. 

A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  bird's 
body  weight,  visceral  condition,  and  general  anatomi- 
cal and  morphological  states  to  be  normal  for  a  com- 
mon crow  of  its  age  and  sex. 

We  are  aware  of  other  structural  aberrations  docu- 
mented for  crows.  Charles  W.  G.  Eifrig  observed  a  one- 
legged  crow  in  1905  (THE  AUK,  Vol.  22,  pp.  312-313). 
In  1967,  Chamberlain  collected  an  adult  male  common 
crow  near  Staunton  which  had  only  the  upper  tarsus 
and  shank  of  one  leg  intact  (THE  RAVEN,  Vol.  38,  p. 
23).  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed  an  otherwise 
healthy  bird.  It  appears  that  an  anomalic  or  missing 
appendage,  at  least  in  the  adaptable  crow,  alters  its 
maintenance  ^activities  negligibly.  We  are  not  aware  of 
similar  or  other  bill  deviations  in  local  populations  of 
common  crows,  which  apparently  negates  these  condi- 
tions as  products  of  natural  selection. 

The  specialized  functions  of  the  variable  beak  in 
birds  are  for  manipulation  of  food,  nesting  material, 
and  other  maintenance  activities.  As  in  reptiles,  the 
lower  mandible  is  composed  of  several  bones,  the  quad- 
rates. This  arrangement  allows  a  double-jointed  wide 
gaping  articulation  not  found  in  mammals.  As  jaw  mus- 
cles move  the  quadrate  bones  back  and  forth,  these 
raise  or  lower  the  bill.  This  action  is  clearly  seen  in 
crows  while  ground  feeding.  The  ability  to  move  each 
mandible  independently  gives  crows  and  other  birds 
precise  control  of  the  food  they  manipulate  with  their 
beaks.  In  crows,  there  is  more  play  in  the  lower  mandi- 
ble than  in  the  upper.  This  mechanism  also  allows  a 
wider  gape,  as  in  insect-catching  species,  accounting  for 
their  success.  In  1965  Chamberlain  observed  common 
crows  catching  European  chaefers  (Amphimallon  maja- 
lis)  on  the  wing  in  Rochester,  New  York  (THE  WIL- 
SON BULLETIN  ,  Vol.  77,  p.  296).  Therefore,  an  un- 
scathed, generalized  bill  of  the  omnivorous  common 
crow  would  appear  paramount  to  a  healthy  condition 
and  possibly  for  its  survival,  but  our  yearling  female 
was  an  exception  -  illustrating  the  adaptability  of  one 
of  Virginia's  most  successful  birds. 
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a  change  from  the 
Appalachians 


By  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 
Charlottesville 

Photographs  by  James  and  Elizabeth  Murray 

Over  the  past  few  years  I  have  talked  about  members 
of  a  number  of  plant  families  which  are  familiar  to 
every  naturalist  in  this  state.  I  should  like  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  other  plants  which  belong  to  these 
same  families  but  which  occur  in  a  totally  different 
continental  setting.  During  a  recent  trip  to  East  Africa, 
my  husband  and  I  spent  a  few  days  on  Mount  Kenya, 
and  the  botanical  surprises  of  the  expedition  were  un- 
forgettable. 

Mount  Kenya  has  a  spectacular  setting,  rising  from 
hot  savannah  country  at  about  6,000  feet  to  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  peak  region  at  about  17,000  feet.  It  was 
formed  as  the  result  of  volcanic  activity  2-3  million 
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years  ago.  The  great  tectonic  disturbance  which  caused 
the  Rift  Valley  in  Kenya  triggered  off  widespread 
movement  of  the  earth's  crust  in  that  area.  There  are 
many  smaller  volcanic  cones  in  and  around  the  Rift 
Valley,  and  the  three  most  striking  outlying  ones  which 
dominate  the  East  African  scene  are  Mount  Kenya, 
Mount  Elgon  (14,000  feet  on  the  Kenya/Uganda  bor- 
der) and  Mount  Kihmanjaro  (19,000  feet  in  Tanzania). 

The  drop  in  temperature  with  altitude,  together  with 
the  accompanying  variations  in  rainfall,  give  rise  to 
clear-cut  belts  of  vegetation  surrounding  the  mountain. 
Above  the  savannah  there  is  an  area  of  cultivated  land 
which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  above 
this  is  the  forest  itself  where  the  rainfall  is  maximum. 
Predominant  among  trees  are  the  local  cedar  (Juniperus 
procera),  "podo"  or  yellow  wood  (podocarpus  milanji- 
anus) ,  a  tree  similar  to  a  yew,  and  the  East  African  wild 
olive  (Olea  hochstetteri).  Around  the  more  humid  east- 
ern side  of  the  mountain  there  are  really  big  trees,  some 
with  massive  buttressed  trunks,  such  as  Ficus  sp.  (fig), 
and  Vitex  keniensis  in  the  verbena  family.  Underneath 
the  forest  and  along  the  edge  of  the  trails  are  many 
herbs,  among  them  several  species  of  Impatiens  (Fam- 
ily Balsaminaceae,  to  which  our  jewel  weed  belongs), 
one  huge  \ohe\ia.  Lobelia  gibberoa  and  aproUfic  mauve 
clover,  Trifolium  johnstonii. 

Above  the  forest  is  a  belt  of  bamboo,  Arundinaria 
alpina.  The  bamboo  plants  are  large,  some  of  them 
reaching  over  30  feet.  In  many  parts  of  the  belt  they 
form  practically  pure  stands,  unmixed  with  other  kinds 
of  vegetation.  We  spotted  a  group  of  Sykes'  monkeys 
(Cercopithecus  mitis),  popping  in  and  out  of  the  bam- 
boo stalks,  scratching  in  the  roots  for  their  evening 
meal.  Later,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  see  a  troop  of 
Colobus  monkeys  (Colobus  polykomos),  with  their 
beautiful  white  tails  and  faces.  When  we  first  saw  them, 
they  were  in  the  top  of  a  very  tall  tree,  but  as  we 


watched,  they  started  to  leap  into  the  bamboo  below. 
They  launched  out,  sometimes  falling  free  for  as  much 
as  20  feet,  landing  in  the  top  of  the  bamboo  which  bent 
according  to  the  weight  of  each  monkey,  and  bounced 
them  up  and  down  after  each  jump.  It  looked  like  won- 
derful sport ! 

From  the  bamboo  we  passed  into  a  belt  of  partially 
open  parkland.  Here  we  encountered  Hypericum,  bet- 
ter known  as  St.  John's  Wort  (Family  Guttiferae  or 
Hypericaceae).  However,  instead  of  the  3-foot  roadside 
herb  we  were  used  to,  we  were  confronted  with  im- 
mense trees  towering  50  feet  over  our  heads.  The  leaves 
were  narrow  and  lanceolate,  and  a  deep  blackish  green; 
and  the  yellow  flowers  were  like  larger  editions  of  those 
on  our  native  species.  The  other  main  tree  here  is  Ha- 
genia  abyssinica  which  has  danghng  red  flowers.  There 
is  bracken  (Pteridium)  in  the  clearings  and  dense  stands 
of  a  shrubby  species  oi  Alchemilla  (Rosaceae). 

We  stayed  the  night  at  10,000  feet  in  this  zone,  sleep- 
ing in  one  of  the  huts  provided  by  the  Mountain  Club  of 
Kenya  and  maintained  by  the  Mount  Kenya  National 
Park.  African  buffalo  (Syncerus  coffer)  occasionally 
crashed  through  the  clearing  below  the  hut  and  the  tree 
hyraxes  (Dendrohyrax  arboreus)  shrilled  at  each  other 
all  through  the  night. 

We  started  just  before  dawn  next  morning  and 
walked  quickly  through  the  parkland  to  the  giant  hea- 
ther zone.  Here  two  genera  of  heather.  Erica  and  Philip- 
pia,  towered  15  feet  above  our  heads.  The  heather  belt 
is  quite  narrow  and  soon  gives  way  to  the  moorland  or 
alpine  zone  which  is  a  fascinating  area.  Huge  tussocks 
of  grass  which  are  characteristic  of  this  region  may  be 
four  feet  high.  Walking  through  them  can  be  exhau- 
sting, although  we  were  there  just  before  the  onset  of 
the  spring  rains  when  conditions  were  still  quite  dry. 

One  group  of  plants  for  which  these  uplands  are  just- 
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Dr.  J.  J.  Murray  under  a  giant  heather  plant. 


Rock  hyrax,  Heterohyrax  brucei,    in  the  alpine  zone. 


By  RICHARD  HARDY 
Woodstock 

Many  times  a  fisherman  unfamiliar  with  a  stream  will 
fish  the  wrong  water,  greatly  reducing  his  total  catch. 

Around  the  first  of  June  is  a  very  difficult  time  to 
catch  many  of  the  fish  species  of  the  Shenandoah  River 
because  some  of  them  are  spawning.  During  this  period 
the  lure  must  be  placed  right  in  front  of  the  fish,  and 
the  fish  will  strike  more  from  irritation  than  anything 
else.  I  especially  love  catching  the  early  smallmouth 
bass  and  sun  perch  using  a  flyrod  and  a  popping  bug. 
This  is  not  the  most  effective  way,  but  it  is  filled  with 
exciting  moments. 

The  best  areas  to  fish  are  sometimes  the  ones  which 
do  not  look  like  they  have  enough  water  for  fish  to 
survive.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  river  fishing  is  not  Uke 
lake  fishing.  River  fish  are  different  and  have  to  survive 
under  different  conditions.  From  the  moment  a  fish  is 
born  in  a  river,  it  must  fight  against  the  force  of  the 
current  and  for  the  smaller  amount  of  available  food.  A 
river  smallmouth  bass  is  a  tough  creature  by  the  time  it 
reaches  12  inches  and  is  just  about  the  best  game  fish  I 
can  think  of. 

I  have  fished  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  for 
about  seven  years  now.  I  am  a  fisherman  who  loves  to 
wade,  although  some  say  the  best  way  to  fish  the  Shen- 
andoah is  by  canoe  or  johnboat.  I  just  seem  to  be  able 
to  cover  the  water  better  and  catch  more  fish  by  be- 
coming part  of  the  environment.  My  favorite  way  to 
fish  the  Shenandoah  is  by  the  light  flyrod,  but  another 
successful  way  is  by  using  ultralight  spinning  equip- 
ment, such  as  a  Fenwick  FS55  light  action  rod  or  a 
Mitchell  308  ultralight  reel.  This  combination  com- 
bined with  4-lb  test  line  has  proved  to  be  an  unbeatable 
combination  for  river  fishing.  The  places  to  fish  are 
sometimes  underneath  trees,  and  with  the  short  rod 
you  are  able  to  make  the  backcast  that  cannot  be  made 
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with  the  flyrod.  Also,  you  can  cast  very  small  spinning 
lures  and  this  is  what  the  fish  really  love.  My  complete 
lure  kit  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  lures.  These  are  the 
roostertail  spinners  in  1/8  and  1/16-oz  size  and  the 
floating  Rapala  minnows  in  the  size  seven  (2-3/4  inches 
long).  Many  may  frown  at  such  a  limited  amount  of 
lures,  but  I  find  these  to  be  my  favorites  after  a  long 
trial  and  error  test,  as  they  cover  both  the  surface  and 
underwater  areas. 

I  can  cast  the  roostertail  spinnerbait  and  let  it  sink  on 
down  to  the  desired  depth.  A  word  of  caution  here  is  to 
be  sure  that  your  lure  doesn't  sink  and  become  hung 
up.  This  is  a  mistake  made  by  many  newcomers  to  the 
river.  Another  mistake  is  using  lures  that  are  too  big  and 
too  heavy.  The  river  is  treacherous  and  filled  with  many 
places  which  will  snag  you  up.  The  lures  which  work  for 
big  largemouth  bass  in  giant  lakes  will  only  prove  your 
downfall  in  the  shallow  and  svnft  waters  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. 

The  newcomer  also  has  trouble  reading  the  wild  river 
waters.  His  depthfinder  and  oxygen  meter  will  not  do 
him  any  good  on  the  Shenandoah.  The  places  to  fish 
can  only  be  learned  from  experience  and  a  good  river- 
fisherman  can  almost  mentally  see  the  fish,  even 
though  they  are  well  hidden  from  the  naked  eye.  One 
such  place  is  in  the  quiet  pools  beside  a  rapid,  called 
"eddies."  Here  the  bass  and  perch  can  wait  for  food  as 
it  is  rushed  downward  to  their  feeding  station  by  the 
current.  Another  place  is  the  quiet  small  flow  of  water 
behind  a  rock.  This  gives  the  fish  protection  from  the 
current  and  is  also  a  good  hiding  place.  My  favorite 
method  of  bringing  a  fish  from  this  particular  place  is  to 
cast  the  Rapala  minnow  upstream  and,  as  it  is  floating 
by,  gently  twitch  it  so  the  minnow  looks  like  it  is  strug- 
gling to  escape.  This  manuever  has  brought  me  several 
nice  fish  including  a  three  pounder.  Other  great  places 
would  have  to  include  the  smooth  water  before  the 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CONSERVATION  JOBS.  Virginia  High  School  Seniors  who 
plan  to  pursue  careers  in  the  natural  resource  fields  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
summer  jobs  with  federal  resource  agencies.  Game  Commission  Executive  Director 
Chester  F.  Phelps  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Selection  Committee, 
which  will  determine  which  students  will  participate  in  the  program,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Applicants 
must  be  18  years  old  by  June  15,  1976  and  willing  to  accept  assignment  anywhere 
in  the  U.S.  To  apply,  students  should  supply  a  completed  U.S.  Government  Form 
#171,  available  at  any  Federal  Job  Information  Center  or  by  contacting  the 
Game  Commission,  PO  Box  11104,  Richmond  VA  23230.  The  Federal  Job  Information 
Centers  are  listed  in  the  local  phone  directories  and  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  toll  free  (800)  582-8171.  Applications  must  be  mailed  and  postmarked 
no  later  than  Feb.  24,  1976  to  the  following  address:  IWLA  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM,  PO  Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230. 

WESTERN  DEER  HARVEST  UPDATED.  More  complete  figures  on  the  deer  harvest  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  are  now  available,  according  to  C.  H.  (Kit)  Shaffer,  Game  Management 
Field  Coordinator  for  the  Game  Commission.  Shaffer  called  attention  to  an  inad- 
vertent error  in  the  January  1976  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  "Conservationgram."  In  that 
issue,  Rockbridge  County  was  credited  with  the  highest  deer  kill  totals  for  the 
Commonwealth.  Top  honors  should  have  been  awarded  to  Rockingham  County.  With  the 
new  totals  now  in,  Rockingham  is  still  on  top  with  a  whopping  2,289  deer  harvested. 
Next  in  line:  Bath  County,  2,203;  Shenandoah  County,  1,495;  Augusta  County,  1,474 
and  Botetourt,  1,356.  Total  harvest  for  the  1975  western  season  is  now  21,005. 
This  is  in  comparison  to  the  1974  total  for  the  west  of  17,297  deer  killed. 

JAMERSON  NEW  BOAT  REGISTRATION  SUPERVISOR.  Mrs.  Nancy  Jamerson  has  become  the  new  state 
boat  registration  supervisor  for  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Mrs. 
Jamerson  assumed  responsibilities  on  January  1,  1976,  replacing  Mrs.  Florence  Wade, 
who  retired  after  working  for  the  Game  Commission  since  1947.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Game  Commission  in  July  of  1970,  Mrs.  Jamers  was  employed  by  the  state  for  13  years, 
first  with  the  University  of  Virginia  and  later  with  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
She  is  married  to  Garnett  Jamerson,  a  native  of  Buckingham,  VA  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Earl  Hamner  of  Schuyler,  Virginia. 

PUBLIC  COMMENT  TO  AID  IN  OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  USE  STUDY.  The  public  was  asked  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  for  comments  regarding  the  use  of  OFF-ROAD  VEHICLES  in  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest.  Forest  Supervisor  George  M.  Smith  said  written  recom- 
mendations are  welcome  up  until  February  15,  1976.  Comments  may  be  sent  to  the 
Forest  Supervisor  in  Harrisonburg  or  to  any  of  the  District  Rangers.  The  final 
George  Washington  Off-road  Vehicle  Management  Plan  will  be  prepared  shortly  after 
Feb.  15,  1976,  and  is  to  be  in  full  effect  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Persons  wanting 
copies  of  maps  and  proposals  may  pick  them  up  at  any  Ranger  District  Office  or  at 
the  Forest  Supervisors  Office,  Federal  Building,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801. 
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wildlife: 

in  their 
footsteps 

ByBILLWEEKES 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

Rain  might  make  an  undesirable  time  for  hunting, 
but  it  brings  out  footprints  Uke  night  brings  out  stars.  A 
muggy  dirt  road  is  a  natural  medium  upon  which  to 
discern  what  creatures  passed  the  way  before  you. 

There's  the  three-toed  wild  turkey,  the  baby -handed 
raccoon,  the  cloven-hooved  whitetail,  the  sharp-clawed 
grey  squirrel,  or  the  ubiquitous  and  variable-pawed 
dog. 

A  wild  turkey  track  should  be  able  to  tell  you  the  sex 
and  age  of  the  individual  making  it.  Here  are  some 
general  rules : 

1.  The  stride  (from  one  track  to  the  next,  toe  to  heel) 
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of  the  male  ranges  12  to  14  inches;  female,  from  7  to 
slightly  less  than  11  inches. 

2.  A  straight  line  between  the  tips  of  the  outer  two 
toes  will  intersect  the  first  pad  of  the  middle  toe  in 
gobblers  and  the  second  pad  in  hens. 

3.  If  width  of  the  track,  from  outer  toe  to  outer  toe, 
is  greater  than  4-3/4  inches,  and  if  middle  toe  is  greater 
than  1/2  inches  wide,  the  track  is  most  likely  a  gob- 
bler's. 

4.  If  distance  from  tip  of  middle  toe  to  back  of  heel 
measures  less  than  4-1/4  inch,  the  turkey  making  the 
track  is  probably  a  hen. 

5.  Length  of  the  five  pads  in  the  middle  will  be  no 
more  than  2-1/8  inch  in  hen;  no  less  than  2-3/16  inch  in 
male. 
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Footprints  of  the  raccoon  are  easily  recognized,  the 
animal's  five  toes  making  a  print  resembUng  a  small 
human  hand.  A  cursory  glance  along  almost  any  stream 
bed  will  reward  the  viewer  with  signs  of  this  animal. 
The  tracks  are  generally  paired  with  the  larger  back 
foot  coming  up  behind  the  right  foot.  Toes  are  propor- 
tionately long,  a  characteristic  that  makes  it  easier  for 
the  animal  to  hold  its  food.  The  coon's  hind  foot 
measures  4-1/2  inches. 

On  one  muddy  road  spot  I  came  upon  tracks  which 
resembled  those  of  a  small  dog.  However,  the  small  size 
of  the  paw  print,  about  1-1/2  inches  in  diameter,  its 
round  rather  than  oval  shape,  and  the  comparative 
dominance  of  the  pad  marks,  led  me  to  conclude  the 
tracks  were  those  of  a  gray  fox. 

While  trotting  the  fox  often  superimposes  its  rear 
foot  on  its  fore-paw  print.  For  this  reason,  the  trail  of 
the  tracks  appears  to  run  on  a  straight  line.  Distance 
from  one  print  to  the  next  measures  11  inches. 

Another  animal  that  tends  to  overlap  its  prints  is  the 
white-tailed  deer.  I  found  one  deer's  tracks  coming  out 
of  a  woods,  onto  a  muddy  road,  along  this  byway  for 
one-tenth  of  a  mile  before  dodging  back  into  the  woods 
along  a  slight  trail. 

Paralleling  deer  tracks  in  many  places  were  those  of  a 
dog.  The  tracks  were  fresh.  I  entered  the  slight  trail  a 
number  of  yards  and  could  hear  chunks  of  leaves  being 
rustled  from  time  to  time.  The  sounds  came  from  the 
direction  of  where  I  knew  there  was  a  steep  ravine. 
Surely,  the  sounds  were  being  made  by  the  deer  that 
had  made  the  tracks.  Direction  and  age  of  tracks  can 
help  a  hunter  in  zeroing-in  on  a  whitetail. 

The  whitetail  is  an  Artiodactyla,  a  hooved  mammal 
with  an  even  number  of  toes  on  each  foot  -in  this  case, 
two.  When  walking,  the  deer  places  its  hind  feet  nearly 


upon,  where  the  front  prints  have  been  made.  Imprint 
of  the  cloven  hooves  makes  this  track  one  of  the  easiest 
to  recognize. 

For  the  average-size  adult,  the  length  of  a  deer  hoof 
is  3-1/2  inches.  When  the  deer  walks,  the  space  from 
one  imprint  to  the  next  averages  20  inches.  When  the 
deer  bounds,  tracks  may  be  found  10  to  20  feet  apart, 
hind  hooves  registering  ahead  of  front  hooves.  Because 
the  dew  claws  are  closer  to  the  front  hooves  than  they 
are  on  the  rear  hooves,  you  can  distinguish,  in  the  im- 
print which  is  which. 

There  is  really  no  sure  way  to  distinguish  the  tracks 
of  a  buck  and  a  doe.  Some  say  bucks  drag  their  feet; 
that  bucks,  being  heavier,  would  make  prints  that  are 
sunk  deeper  into  the  mud;  and  that  the  buck's  hooves 
are  larger  and  rounder.  Apparently  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  to  these  "rules, "it  is  fruitless  to  try  to  make 
a  valid  determination. 

Because  the  gray  squirrel  and  cottontail  rabbit  push 
off  from  their  front  feet  and  land  on  their  back  feet 
when  they  travel,  their  tracks  show  the  elongated  hind 
feet  in  front  of  their  small  forepaws.  In  other  words, 
their  prints  come  in  compact  groups  of  four. 

The  track  of  the  cottontail  features  two  4-inch  hind 
footprints  ahead  of  two  front  foot  imprints,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  Hind  tracks  of  one  set  may  be  anywhere 
from  1  to  7  feet  from  the  front  footprints  of  the  next 
set.  Each  set  covers  a  distance  of  about  10  inches  in 
length. 

The  gray  squirrel's  sets  of  prints  are  from  20  to  24 
inches  apart,  and  the  front  feet  are  next  to  each  other 
and  either  between  or  slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  back 
foot  imprints.  The  five  claws  on  the  2-1/4-inch-long 
back  feet  are  notable,  and  the  four  pads  and  claws  on 
the  front  feet  are  also  characteristic. 
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James  River 
Face  Wilderness 


By  PAUL  BRATTON,  JR. 
Deerfield 

In  it's  iourney  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  James  River  creates  one  of  only  two  water  gaps 
in  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

"...there  is  not  a  house  in  the  four  miles  of  the  passage.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  unbroken  by  clearing,  and  except  for 
the  railway  and  the  county  road,  the  scenery  is  that  of  a 
virgin  wilderness. " 

This  was  the  way  0.  P.  Morton  described  the  James 
River  Face  in  A  HISTORY  OF  ROCKBRIDGE  COUN- 
TY published  in  1920.  Today  the  area  north  of  the 
river  does  have  a  few  houses,  the  county  road  is  now 
U.S.  rte  501,  a  well  maintained  two-lane  highway 
with  a  large  voltage  electric  line  following  it.  But 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River  the  craggy 
mountain  slopes  rise,  still  covered  by  their  primeval 
garb  of  pine  and  rhododendron. 

These  slopes,  and  the  ridges  and  hollows  to  the 
south,  comprise  the  8,800  acres  of  the  James  River 
Face  Wilderness  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  This 
was  the  only  area  in  Virginia  declared  an  "instant 
wilderness"  by  Congress  under  the  Eastern  Wilderness 
Act  of  1974,  receiving  immediate  legal  protection. 

The  James  River  Face  Wilderness  can  be  entered  by 
a  variety  of  trails,  as  well  as  by  canoe  or  small  boat. 
Maps  are  available  from  the  Glenwood  District  Ran- 
ger Station  in  Natural  Bridge  Station. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  enters  the  Wilderness  from 
the  south  at  Petites  Gap  where  Forest  Service  Road 
35  meets  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  trail  winds 
north,  climbing  to  Highcock  Knob,  the  highest  point 
in  the  Wilderness  at  3,073  feet,  then  follows  the 
higher  elevations  to  the  ridges  above  the  river,  of- 
fering views  of  the  river  and  water-gap  below,  before 
leaving  the  area  at  U.S.  rte  501. 

Two  trail  shelters  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  are  the 
only  structures  in  the  wilderness  area.  Both  have  open 
fronts  with  a  floor  large  enough  for  four  sleeping 
bags.  A  picnic  table,  stone  fireplace,  and  outhouse 
complete  the  accommodations  at  each  shelter. 

Perched  in  the  saddle  north  of  Highcock  Knob  at 
2,360  feet  is  Marble  Spring  Shelter.  One  May  night  I 
spent  at  this  shelter,  a  cloud  cover  settled  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  morning  was  cloaked  in  a 
foggy  twilight  with  visibility  reduced  to  50  feet. 
Hiking  through  this  timeless  void  between  night  and 
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Hiker  resting  on  the  trail  at  Highcock  Knob.  Tree  in  background  is 
blazed  as  a  trail  marking. 

day,  surrounded  by  the  wilderness,  the  present  mer- 
ges with  the  past.  At  such  times,  one  half  expects  to 
emerge  from  the  mountains  to  find  familiar  houses 
and  highways  gone;  wild  buffalo  and  elk  grazing  un- 
fenced  pastures  and  only  the  remains  of  a  Cherokee 
hunting  camp  to  mark  the  passage  of  men. 

In  May,  lady's-slippers  and  masses  of  fringed  poly- 
galas  ornament  the  trail  that  follows  the  ridges  above 
the  river.  On  these  ridges  where  sunlight  streams 
through  the  pines,  blueberries  thrive  in  the  heat  of 
midsummer,  a  welcome  change  from  the  condensed 
foods  carried  by  hikers. 

An  invisible  line  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
James  River  Face  Wilderness,  marking  the  northern- 
most limits  of  the  Carolina  Hemlock's  (Tsuga  caro- 
liniana)  natural  range.  This  tree  is  found  only  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  between  here  and  Georgia.  It 
prefers    dry,    craggy    elevations,    leaving  the  damp, 
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shaded  hollows  to  the  more  common  Eastern  Hem- 
lock. Most  tree  guides  list  the  slightly  longer  needles 
of  the  Carolina  Hemlock  as  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Eastern  Hemlock,  but  those  familiar  with  the  Eastern 
Hemlock  can  see  even  from  a  distance,  that  this  is  a 
different  tree.  The  Carolina  Hemlock  has  a  shaggy 
appearance  caused  by  the  needles  bristling  in  all  direc- 
tions around  the  twig  rather  than  in  a  single  plane  on 
each  side  of  the  twig  as  in  the  Eastern  Hemlock.  The 
Carolina  Hemlock  never  reaches  the  size  of  the  virgin 
Eastern  Hemlock.  Naturalist  Donald  Culross  Peattie 
remarked  on  the  slow  growth  of  this  tree,  reporting  a 
tree  onlv  14V2  inches  in  diameter  under  the  bark  was 
found  to  be  170  years  old. 

The  steep  cliffs  along  the  river  are  covered  by  vir- 
gin forest,  though  the  harsh,  exposed  growing  con- 
ditions keep  the  trees  from  reaching  the  size  usually 
found  in  unaxed  areas.  The  scenic  attractions  of  this 
Wilderness  are  found  in  the  craggy  features  and  un- 
derstory  of  flowering  shrubs.  These  shrubs  of  the 
heath  family  include  the  common  azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendron as  well  as  a  less  well-known  evergreen 
shrub,  Pieris  floribunda.  In  the  early  spring,  the  Pieris 
puts  out  clusters  of  a  small,  white,  bell-like  flower  at 
the  twig  ends. 

The  wild  turkey  has  long  been  considered  a  wil- 
derness bird,  and  flocks  of  young  turkeys  are  com- 


mon in  the  summer.  If  surprised,  they  quickly  dis- 
appear into  the  forest,  a  few  flying  but  most  rustling 
through  the  underbrush,  creating  a  temporary  chaos 
of  clucking  and  whirling. 

Another  creature  of  the  wilderness,  the  panther  is 
believed  to  have  been  sighted  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter, 
a  few  miles  to  the  south.  If  the  eastern  panther  does 
exist  here,  the  crags  and  dense  heath  thickets  provide 
a  fitting  habitat  where  it  could  remain  hidden  indefi- 
nitely. 

Every  natural  area  contains  a  unique  combination 
of  geography,  climate,  and  living  inhabitants.  Within 
this  network,  the  ranges  of  wildhfe,  both  plant  and 
animal,  expand  and  contract  continually:  a  tree  spe- 
cies gains  a  mile  to  the  north  in  a  period  of  warm 
winters,  a  community  of  marsh  life  is  lost  when  wet- 
lands become  dry  during  a  drought.  Today  man  is 
often  the  cause  of  these  changes;  draining  wetlands, 
clearcutting  forests,  and  flooding  valleys.  Many  native 
species  cannot  adjust  to  the  man-made  changes,  and 
are  reduced  to  remnants  in  the  few  natural  areas  man 
has  reserved. 

It  is  in  wilderness  areas,  like  the  James  River  Face 
Wilderness,  that  those  plants  and  animals,  unable  to 
exist  in  a  man-altered  environment,  can  still  dwell; 
free  to  live  and  follow  their  own  evolutionary  destiny 
as  man  follows  his. 


Matts  Creek  in  mid-summer. 


Fringed  Polygala  is  listed  as  rare  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  pamphlet  "Endangered  Wildf lowers.' 
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THE  WHITE-TAILED  DEER 
AT  BROAD  RUN 


By  WILLIAM  D.  WEEKES, 
VPI  &  SU,  Blacksburg 

and 

BURD  S.  McGINNES 

Va.  Coop.  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Blacksburg 

It  has  often  been  said,  written  and  demonstrated  in 
the  field  that  dense  forests  make  poor  habitat  for  such 
game  species  as  the  white-tailed  deer.  The  reasons  are 
simple:  dense  forests  monopolize  nutrients  and  provide 
insufficient  amounts  of  low-lying  cover.  This  restricts 
the  number  of  deer  that  could  exist  in  such  habitat.  In 
other  words,  the  carrying  capacity  of  dense  unbroken 
forest  land  is  minimal  for  this  species. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  whitetail's  range  is 
best  increased  by  habitat  manipulation.  Breaking  up 
the  forest  canopy  benefits  deer  by  increasing  their 
access  to  food,  cover  and  more  breeding  space.  When 
these  needs  are  sufficient  for  a  certain  number  of 
animals,  the  habitat's  carrying  capacity  is  optimum. 

In  an  optimum  habitat  for  deer,  hunting  oppor- 
tunities should  be  optimum.  (Whether  or  not  the  har- 
vest is  optimum  would,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  hunters.) 

Openings  in  a  forest  canopy  diversify  deer  habitat 
by  interjecting  different  life  forms  of  vegetation, 
called  cover  types.  These  cover  types  may  be  grass- 
land, shrubs  and/or  cultivated  fields  -  existing  as  is- 
lands amidst  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Where  these  ad- 
jacent cover  types  overlap,  a  zone  evolves  which  pro- 
duces a  greater  diversity  and  abundance  of  plant 
species,  species  of  varying  tolerances  to  sun,  moisture 
and  temperature.  The  greater  diversity  and  abundance 
of  vegetation  in  such  margins  is  the  "edge  effect." 

Cover  types  themselves  and  their  co-mingling  edge 
effects  are  important  to  deer  population  maintenance 
and  well-being.  For  deer,  trees  of  the  forest  offer 
browse  and  cover  protection  from  predators  (man) 
and  cold  winds.  Oak  mast  offers  a  palatable  staple 
food  during  fall  and  winter. 

The  very  fact  that  deer  eat  browse  -  the  current 
annual  growth  of  woody  plants,  including  leaves, 
buds,  twigs  and  bark  (from  ground  level  to  five  feet)  - 
is  reason  enough  to  have  openings  in  a  forest,  thus 
generating  the  growth  of  such  plant  species. 
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Different  cutting  intensities  and  the  age  of  a  cut 
influence  the  amount  of  available  browse.  In  one  to 
four  years  after  cutting,  with  30  and  80  percent  of 
the  timber  removed,  the  amount  of  browse  (dry 
weight)  produced  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  about 
25  pounds  to  possibly  as  much  as  300  pounds  per 
acre. 

But  deer  are  not  dependent  solely  on  browse.  Work 
in  Pennsylvania  shows  that  dead  (dry)  leaves  are  an 
important  winter  staple  food,  and  that  herbaceous 
material  is  critical  in  the  spring  -  accounting  for  about 
54  percent  of  the  deer's  feeding  time  in  that  season. 

A  significant  study  was  made  in  1971,  in  which  an 
analysis  was  made  of  956  rumen  samples  of  whitetails 
in  the  southeast.  It  was  discovered  that,  for  all  sea- 
sons, hardened  woody  twigs  had  the  lowest  volume  of 
all  food  categories  tested.  This  runs  counter  to  the 
idea  that  woody  browse  forms  the  bulk  of  the  white- 
tail's  diet. 

In  the  Southern  Appalachians,  where  155  rumens 
were  sampled  in  the  fall,  oak  mast  was  the  most  abun- 
dant food  item  eaten  by  deer.  Also  abundant  were 
non-mast  fruits.  Other  important  items  were  green 
leaves  of  rhododendron  and  honeysuckle,  evergreen 
forbs  (such  as  galax  and  wintergreen),  sedges,  grasses 
and  fungi.  In  the  winter,  the  most  abundant  foods 
were  dead  (dry)  deciduous  leaves  of  woody  plants, 
green  herbaceous  stems  and  leaves,  and  mushrooms  - 
also  hardened  woody  stems,  which  occurred  fre- 
quently, but  in  small  amounts.  Whitetails  not  only 
use  the  trees  of  a  forest  for  food,  they  also  show  a 
preference  for  the  herbaceous  material  that  grows  in 
openings. 

Like  the  turkey,  deer  find  the  forage  crops  of  agri- 
cultural clearings  palatable.  Such  crops  include  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass,  Dutch  white  clover,  Kenland  clover, 
wheat  and  rye. 

In  1966  it  was  discovered  that  clover  was  heavily 
eaten  by  deer  at  Virginia's  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
Clover,  in  food  plots,  was  never  allowed  to  grow  more 
than  an  inch  high  during  the  spring.  Clearings  may 
produce,  on  the  average,  from  115  to  360  pounds  per 
acre.  It  was  noted  that  agricultural  plants  offer  much 
improvement  to  deer  habitat,  forage  species  providing 
high  amounts  of  protein,  calcium  and  phosphorous. 
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If  openings  enhance  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  deer 
range,  what  kind  of  openings  would  best  implement 
this  objective?  Would  small  clearcuts  or  partial  cuts 
be  sufficient?  Would  agricultural  clearings  be  suf- 
ficient? Or  would  a  combination  of  both  small  clear- 
cuts  and  forage  spaces  be  required? 

Hunter-observation  data  gathered  from  three  eco- 
logically similar  compartments  on  the  11.422-acre 
Broad  Run  Wildlife  Research  Area  sought  to  resolve 
these  questions.  Hunter-hours  and  the  deer  seen  were 
recorded  for  each  2,000-acre  compartment  during  the 
deer  seasons  of  1957  through  1972.  The  assumption 
was  that  the  fewer  hunter-hours  required  to  see  a 
deer,  the  greater  the  deer  population. 

Each  compartment  was  treated  differently  to  test 
deer  response  to  treatment.  In  Compartment  A,  tim- 
ber was  harvested  exclusively  by  clearcuts  and  partial 
cuts.  In  Compartment  B  treatments  included  cuttings 
and  development  of  agricultural  clearings  and  water 
hole  installation.  In  Compartment  C  only  agricultural 
clearings  and  water  holes  were  permitted  and  no 
forestry  practices  were  carried  out.  The  assumption 
underlying  these  different  treatments  was:  the  more 
effective  the  treatment,  the  greater  a  compartment's 
carrying  capacity;  the  greater  the  carrying  capacity, 


HUNTER  HOURS  PER  DEER  SEEN 

COMPARTMENTS 

YEAR 

A 

B 

C 

1964 

57 

21 

16 

1965 

14 

20 

57 

1966 

19 

13 

26 

1967 

157 

16 

28 

1968 

40 

19 

22 

1969 

58 

25 

17 

1970 

38 

11 

16 

1971 

46 

18 

22 

1972 

10 

13 

14 

TOTAL 

439 

156 

218 

AVERAGE 

49 

17 

24 

the  denser  the  population,  or  the  more  deer  seen  (as 
reflected  by  fewer  hunter-hours  per  deer  seen). 

The  table  shows  the  average  number  of  hunter- 
hours  per  deer  seen  for  each  compartment  from 
1964-1972.  Statistical  analysis  points  toward  these 
conclusions: 

1.  Silvicultural  practices  alone  (as  practiced  ex- 
clusively in  Compartment  A)  do  not  provide  a  forest 
with  the  habitat  that  would  produce,  attract  or  carry 
the  most  deer. 

2.  BOTH  wildhfe  practices  and  silvicultural  treat- 
ments (as  carried  out  in  Compartment  B)  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  better  habitat  promoting  and 
supporting  the  most  deer  at  Broad  Run. 

These  findings  corroborate  the  sight  observations 
made  by  project  personnel  during  the  first  four  years 
of  the  study.  The  observations  of  the  three  com- 
partments indicated  that  about  250  percent  more 
deer  were  seen  in  Compartment  B  than  in  either  Com- 
partments A  or  C,  both  in  clearings  and  elsewhere. 

Why  would  a  deer  population  ultimately  become 
denser  in  a  compartment  where  there  are  agricultural 
clearings  and  cutover  areas  than  in  compartments 
containing  one  or  the  other  of  these  treatments? 
Compartment  B,  by  being  exposed  to  both  treat- 
ments, offers  an  added  dimension  of  diversity  -  cul- 
tivated forage  crops  as  well  as  early  succession  from 
land  once  the  forest  floor.  Also,  with  slightly  more 
acreage  treated.  Compartment  B  had  slightly  more 
edge  than  Compartment  A,  and  a  great  deal  more 
edge  than  that  in  Compartment  C. 

Game  managers  fulfill  their  objective  by  providing 
hunters  (deer  hunters,  in  this  case)  game  populations 
which  are  ideal  in  size  for  the  specific  hunting  area  in 
question.  The  ideal  population  size  is  one  neither  too 
large  for  the  area  to  support,  nor  too  small  so  as  to 
waste  the  area's  potential  for  the  maximum  amount 
of  hunting  for  a  given  season.  How  well  the  game 
population's  ideal  size  is  realized  is  determined  by 
how  knowledgeably  the  habitat  in  the  area  has  been 
manipulated.  For  deer  and  turkey  it  is  best  mani- 
pulated through  a  wise  distribution  of  diverse  habitat, 
which  is  engendered  by  openings  in  the  forest  canopy 
and  by  the  installation  of  supplemental  crops  and, 
where  necessary,  water  holes. 
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A  Bush-Worn 
Partridge  Hunter 


ByBILLTREADWELL 
Daleville 

I've  always  said  that  if  I  got  paid  for  the  time  I  spent 
hunting,  I  would  be  a  rich  man.  Once  men  hunted  be- 
cause of  necessity;  today,  it  is  mostly  for  pleasure. 
Hunting  is  an  experiment  to  some  who  seek  a  hobby. 
Others  call  it  a  pastime  -  a  form  of  relaxation  or  "get- 
ting away"  from  the  busy  city  life.  The  majority  prob- 
ably say  it  offers  a  challenge,  an  adventure  or  thrill.  To 
me  hunting  is  a  "love"  I  know  money  cannot  buy. 

"Hunters"  are  not  born  or  created  overnight.  They 
learn  the  basics  of  this  sport  at  an  early  age  through  the 
channels  of  life  in  growing  up.  This  is  a  time  when 
"values"  become  the  foundation,  and  "appreciation" 
the  cornerstone  of  the  true  sportsman. 

Few  professional  atheletes  make  the  big  leagues 
without  prior  experience;  just  as  few  hunters  acquire 
success  after  their  first  weekend  hunt.  It  takes  time. 
The  seeds  are  planted  during  youth  and  ripen  with  age. 
Hunting  isn't  a  business  mth  demands  or  pressures.  It's 
a  relationship  between  man  and  the  elements. 

I  remember  playing  with  Dad's  empty  green-paper 
shells  at  the  age  of  nine,  never  forgetting  that  "sweet" 
smell  of  burnt  gunpowder  on  my  fingers.  I  toted  my 
first  gun,  a  .410,  at  the  age  of  13  on  my  inaugural 
"opening  day"  dove  hunt  nearly  two  decades  ago.  I 
wasn't  big  enough  to  carry  a  heavy  12-gauge,  or  man 
enough  yet  to  shoot  like  my  elders.  So  I  would  watch, 
practice,  and  listen  to  my  teacher  (Dad),  not  realizing 
the  fondness  for  this  sport  that  I  would  develop. 


Most  boys  want  to  be  like  their  dad,  and  go  where 
their  dads  go.  After  several  years  of  "field"  hunting,  my 
constant  request  was  to  join  the  "men"  for  a  grouse 
hunt.  "You're  still  too  young,  and  it's  rough  up  there," 
my  dad  would  say.  So  I  stuck  to  the  lower  levels,  antici- 
pating the  day  when  I  could  shoot  one  of  those  "big 
birds."  Finally,  the  day  came  when  I  got  to  go;  and  I've 
been  going  ever  since. 

I  am  still  a  young  man,  continuing  to  learn  the  art  of 
being  a  hunter,  and  am  nowhere  near  being  a  crack  shot 
on  grouse,  I  simply  love  hunting,  especially  the  ruffed 
grouse.  I  am  as  happy  after  the  hunt  as  before,  whether 
I  bag  one  or  not.  Few  tears  are  shed  after  missing  'ole 
Ruff  because  I  know  I  can  return  another  day  to  find 
him  up  to  his  usual  tricks.  I  find  many  rewards  in  the 
woods,  besides  feeling  a  "bulge"  in  my  game  coat. 

Grouse  hunting  is  a  rugged  pursuit  for  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's finest,  most  cunning,  upland  game  birds.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  stamina  to  endure  an  8-hour  hunt  pursuing  the 
noble  grouse  through  countless  miles  of  briar  jungles 
and  brush  thickets;  searching  the  windswept  mountain 
ridges  and  cold,  solemn  draws  -  suitable  only  to  grouse. 
It  requires  a  young  persons 's  energy,  but  a  grown  man's 
patience,  to  outwit  and  bag  one  of  those  "bombshells." 
After  a  wary  hunt,  you  arrive  home  tired  and  sore, 
aching  all  over.  With  hands  and  legs  scratched,  half- 
frozen  or  blistered  feet,  cautiously  moving  not  to  anta- 
gonize sensitive  muscles,  you  learn  to  welcome  a  warm 
house  and  bath. 

Only  a  real  grouse  hunter  knows  all  the  excitement, 
frustration  and  disappointment  that  come  from  the  an- 
tics of  the  ruffed  grouse.  More  often  than  not  I  have 
shouted  appellative  remarks  at  my  "foe"  who  some- 
how manages  to  maneuver  through  the  terrain  escaping 
all  410  shot  pellets  the  muzzle  unloaded. 

From  November  through  February,  groups  head  to 
the  woods  to  hunt  the  elusive  partridge,  though  usually 
in  numbers  fewer  than  two  to  four  per  party,  while 
some  prefer  to  go  it  alone,  as  I;  the  reason  being  the 
degree  of  difficulty  to  "safely"  cover  dense  areas  with- 
out crossing  one's  line-of-fire. 

It  isn't  that  I  don't  enjoy  the  company  of  others;  I 
often  find  two's  a  crowd  in  close  quarters.  Also,  I  have 
learned  that  the  ardent  hunter  keeps  his  grouse  hunting 
locations  a  secret.  Occasionally  I  invite  another  grouse 
fan  to  join  one  of  my  "joy  explosions,"  but  not  often. 
I've  almost  stopped  inviting  "friends"  to  tag  along,  as  I 
later  learn  that  they  return  alone  to  my  secluded  spots 
another  day  to  pick  up  where  we  left  off. 

Companionship  in  the  woods  can  be  meaningful  to 
the  hunt.  If  anything,  you  at  least  have  a  witness  to  that 
rare  or  unusual  shot.  But,  solitude  is  also  meaningful 
when  it  comes  to  grouse  hunting.  It  allows  time  to 
think;  a  chance  to  explore  a  world  many  never  see.  It  is 
a  feeling  of  appreciation  I  get,  as  a  young  boy  now 
grown  up,  when  I  reflect  back  on  past  seasons  and  feel 
ever  thankful  of  being  a  bush-worn  partridge  hunter. 
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By  PETE  ELKINS 
Lexington 

In  the  rear  seat  of  the  boat,  Ed  Morris  squinted  into 
the  orange  glare  of  the  sun  and  fired  a  long,  flat  cast 
toward  what  appeared  to  be  just  another  spot  on  Lake 
Anna's  tepid  surface. 

I  reached  for  the  jug  of  cold  lemonade.  It  was  not  yet 
mid-morning,  but  already  it  was  sticky  under  an  op- 
pressive July  sun.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  unscrew  the 
lid,  the  boat  rocked  as  Ed  set  the  hook  into  another 
bass.  Lemonade  forgotten,  I  watched  the  always-new 
performance  of  a  chunky  2-lb  largemouth.  This  one 
was  a  triple-jumper.  One  high  leap  instants  after  the 
hook  made  contact.  Another  halfway  to  the  boat.  Then 
one  final  desperate  somersault  beside  the  boat. 

"He  hit  it  while  it  was  falUng,"  Ed  commented,  drop- 
ping the  bass  into  the  live  well. 

My  lure  was  already  falling.  It  made  the  descent  safe- 
ly. I  raised  the  rod,  sliding  the  lure  along  the  bottom. 
"Tap-tap!"  The  electrifying  message  was  clear.  I  struck 
hard.  My  rod  bent  in  response  to  muscular  resistance. 
The  resistance  cleared  the  surface  in  a  classic  tail-over- 
gills  largemouth  leap.  Soon,  the  rod  did  its  work  and 
another  wide-shouldered  bass  joined  the  five  others  in 
the  live  well. 

As  any  astute  bass  fisherman  has  already  surmised, 
we  were  using  plastic  worms.  But  so  were  many  other 
Lake  Anna  anglers,  without  marked  success.  Yet  Ed 
had  been  consistently  taking  bass  on  the  bogus  worms 
from  late  April  through  the  hottest  part  of  summer.  As 
often  as  possible,  I  joined  Ed  on  his  bass  safaries,  and 


learned  a  great  deal  about  plastic  worming  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Plastic  worms  are  acknowledged  slayers  of  bass.  No 
other  lure  has  enjoyed  the  spectacular  success  of  the 
bogus  worm.  Despite  their  effectiveness,  I  harbored  an 
acute  animosity  toward  the  slinky  creatures.  If  an  ad- 
vertising agency  had  asked  me  to  create  a  television 
commercial  for  plastic  worms,  the  result  would  have 
been  something  hke  a  popular  mouthwash  ad:  "I  hate 
'em,  but  I  use  'em  twice  a  day  (and  even  more  during 
the  summer)." 

I  ranked  the  excitement  of  plastic  worm  fishing 
somewhere  below  hand-lining  for  stunted  bluegills.  But 
the  summer  of  '74  was  to  change  all  that!  Lake  Anna's 

Ed  Morris  deftly  plays  a  struggling  bass. 
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1974  winter  and  spring  fishing  had  been  phenomenal. 
During  January  and  February  the  bass  were  easy  prey 
for  bottom  hugging  "little  Georges;"  March  ushered  in 
the  spinner  bait  period.  The  bass  would  attack  a  spin- 
nerbait  plied  among  the  intricate  network  of  drowned 
tree  limbs  and  brush.  Later  in  the  month,  the  bass 
turned  on  to  Big-O's  and  topwater  plugs.  And  through 
it  all,  the  noxious  plastic  worm  never  showed  its  slimy 
head. 

Then  came  May  and  the  hard  times.  Spinnerbaits 
were  only  mediocre.  Plugs  were  ignored.  The  large- 
mouth  had  other  things  on  their  minds:  sex  for  one. 
That's  when  the  whole  thing  began.  One  May  morning, 
I  crawled  a  blue  plastic  worm  through  some  likely- 
looking  spawning  areas.  When  the  morning  ended,  I  had 
a  boat  full  of  mangled  worms  and  a  live  well  full  of 
brawny  bass.  But  I  still  wasn't  convinced.  Plastic  worms 
were  still  my  last  resort. 

The  next  lesson  came  along  a  gravelly  point  above 
the  rte  208  bridge  on  Lake  Anna.  I  had  been  casting  a 
variety  of  spinnerbaits  and  plugs  with  undistinguished 
results.  Finally,  feeling  almost  guilty  about  disliking 
plastic  worms,  I  rigged  up  a  7-in  purple  goodie.  Minutes 
later,  I  began  a  wrestling  match  with  my  first  five  poun- 
der from  adolescent  Anna.  After  that,  what  remained 
of  my  anti-plastic  worm  mentality  vanished  under  the 
piscatorial  dictates  of  rising  water  temperatures. 

Soon,  my  only  escape  from  the  plastic  stanglehold  of 
the  bogus  worms  came  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in 
the  day  when  the  bass  would,  for  a  painfully  short  time, 
respond  to  surface  lures.  These  halcyon  periods  van- 
ished with  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Then  the  plastic  worms 
ruled  supreme.  But  it  wasn't  enough  to  merely  use  a 
plastic  worm.  There  was  a  subtle  art  to  it.  An  art  to  the 
selection  of  location,  hne,  worm,  equipment  and  tech- 
nique. As  the  summer  progressed,  Ed  and  I  learned  the 
fundamentals. 

Location  was  the  prime  consideration.  As  the  sum- 
mer sun  penetrated  the  waters,  the  bass  searched  for 
deeper  water  and  shelter.  There  were  always  a  few  smal- 
ler bass  in  the  shallows,  but  they  were  scattered.  The 
ones  we  sought  lived  in  the  10-  to  20-ft  depth  zones.  If 
there  was  some  sort  of  cover  nearby,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. 

Ed,  Uke  most  serious  plastic  worm  fishermen,  favors 
casting  tackle.  His  rig,  consisting  of  Ambassadeur 
5000C,  Fenwick  "Lunker  Stik,"  and  17-lb  mono,  is  the 
standard  of  the  art.  Many  bass  fishermen  overdo  the 
"worm  rod"  bit,  ultimately  wielding  a  poolcue  rod  that 
has  poor  casting  qualities  and  simply  overpowers  an 
average  bass. 

Ed  has  experimented  with  numerous  methods  of 
gripping  a  casting  rod  during  the  retrieve  to  best  detect 
the  often  subtle  strike  of  a  largemouth.  He  has  settled 
on  a  grip  with  his  rod  hand  on  the  handle  in  front  of  the 
reel,  and  with  the  line  passing  between  his  thumb  and 
index  finger.  Of  course,  this  method  is  facilitated  by 
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using  a  rod  with  a  foregrip,  a  short  extension  of  cork 
handle  in  front  of  the  reel  seat.  With  the  line  constantly 
in  contact  with  sensitive  thumb  and  fingertips,  few 
strikes  pass  undetected.  Other  veteran  worm-tossers 
prefer  to  retrieve  with  the  line  passing  over  the  top  or 
back  surface  of  the  thumb.  Whatever  your  method,  the 
only  thing  that  counts  is  the  ability  to  detect  a  strike. 

The  ways  of  a  largemouth  striking  a  plastic  worm  are 
legion.  Sometimes  they  Hghtly  "tap-tap."  Occasionally 
they  "TAP-TAP!"  At  times,  they  merely  pluck.  Fre- 
quently, they  attack  vengefuUy  just  as  they  would  a 
spinnerbait  or  plug.  All  too  often,  they  strike  without 
any  sensation  on  the  line  whatsoever. 

As  important  as  line  is,  it  pales  in  comparison  to  the 
plastic  worm  itself.  These  synthetic  crawlers  come  in  a 
dizzying  burst  of  color.  Choice  of  worm  color  is  always 
a  lively  subject  whenever  bassers  gather  or  outdoor  wri- 
ters face  a  typewriter.  Ultimately,  one  has  to  fall  back 
on  his  own  experiences.  Thus,  my  choices  of  worm 
colors,  in  order  of  effectiveness,  are  purple,  blue-green 
and  black.  The  general  formula  favored  by  most  bass 
chasers  is  dark  worms  in  murky  water,  and  light- 
colored  worms  in  clear  water.  However,  exceptions  are 
often  the  rule  in  bass  angling. 

Worm  size  is  another  complicating  factor  for  the 
neophyte  worm  chucker.  Some  experienced  anglers 
prefer  longer  worms  in  the  7-  to  9-in  class  during  the 
hotter  months  for  deep-water  dredging.  However,  there 
are  again  exceptions.  Ed  Morris  is  a  confirmed  user  of 
the  short  6-in  creme  "scoundrel"  worm.  This  worm's 
tail  floats  enticingly  above  a  slip  sinker,  and  has  been 
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ABOVE :  Plastic  worms  are  the  undisputed  king  of  hotweather  bass 

lures. 
BELOW  LEFT:  Ed  hefts  a  two-man  limit  of  Lake  Anna  largemouths. 
BELOW:  These  fish  couldn't  resist  the  sensous  allure  of  a  plastic  worm. 


deadly  on  Lake  Anna's  summer  bass.  Regardless  of 
your  worm  choice,  Mann's,  Creme,  Delong,  Bagley,  or  a 
myriad  others,  a  highly  buoyant  worm  is  a  definite  plus 
factor  in  bottom-bumping  for  largemouth. 

Shorter  worms  are  also  best  during  the  spring  spawn- 
ing season  when  bass  strikes  are  based  on  territorial 
imperative  rather  than  hunger.  During  this  shallow- 
water  period,  the  bass  don't  always  inhale  the  entire 
worm  as  they  usually  do  during  the  summer.  Thus,  a 
shorter  worm  increases  your  chances  of  making  contact 
on  a  fleeting  strike. 

The  shortest  of  all  worms,  2-  to  4-in  "grubs"  are  now 
hot  items  in  many  bass  waters.  But  candor  forces  me  to 
admit  a  lack  of  sufficient  first-hand  experience  to  dis- 
cuss the  use  of  grubs  for  largemouth.  Those  anglers  who 
have  learned  to  use  grubs  correctly  claim  that  the  stub- 
by worms  are  the  most  effective  of  all  hot-weather 
lures. 

A  plastic  worm  is  a  simple  appearing  lure.  Yet  it 
produces  bass  in  the  hands  of  novice  and  expert  alike. 
After  the  bass-filled  summer  of  '74  at  Lake  Anna,  I'll 
never  again  degrade  the  lowly  worm.  I  still  don't  Hke 
wormfishing.  It  lacks  the  drama  of  topwater  plugging 
and  the  satisfaction  of  flyrod  bugging,  but  through  the 
eyes  of  the  largemouth  bass,  nothing  else  looks  so  eat- 
able. That  is  a  factor  very  difficult  to  ignore.  Now  my 
tackle  box  overflows  with  slippery,  anise-soaked  plastic 
worms.  During  much  of  the  year,  I'll  gaze  yearningly  at 
the  graceful  topwater  plugs,  but  grudgingly  reach  for  an 
unlovely  plastic  worm. 
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by  F.  N.  Satterlee 


ANN  PILCHER,  Editorial  Assistant,  Virginia  Wildlife 

With  little  chance  of  any  argument  it  is  fair  to  say 
that,  to  literally  thousands  of  sportsmen  and  women 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the  name 
Ann  Pilcher  is  synonymous  with  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 
magazine  in  particular. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Pilcher  was  born  in  Hudson  Falls, 
New  York.  Concurrent  with  her  father's  promotion 
and  transfer,  the  family  moved  to  Whitehall,  New 
York,  where  she  attended  and  graduated  from  High 
School.  She  was  Valedictorian  both  for  her  8th  Grade 
Class  and  during  her  senior  year. 

Ann  graduated  first  in  her  class  at  Green  Mountain 
Junior  College  in  Poultney,  Vermont,  and  for  that 
achievement  was  awarded  the  school's  coveted  Gold 
Medal.  She  majored  in  Secretarial  Science  and,  follow- 
ing graduation,  accepted  a  job  as  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Connecticut  Bandage  Mills,  Inc  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut. 

Two  years  later,  she  joined  her  family,  then  located 
in  Petersburg,  Virginia  following  another  promotion 
and  transfer  for  her  father.  For  a  time,  she  worked  as 
bookkeeper  for  the  Blackwell-Smith  Drug  Store  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Then,  in  1955,  the  family  moved  to  Rich- 
mond. Ann  applied  for  and  was  accepted  as  Clerk/ 
Stenographer  for  the  Chief  of  the  Education  Division 
of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Since  the  Chief  of  Education  is  also  Editor  of  VIR- 
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GINIA  WILDLIFE  magazine,  Ann  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  employment,  involved  with  that  publi- 
cation. Working  first  for  J.  J.  Shomon,  then  Education 
Chief,  she  has  since  worked  in  that  capacity  for  Rupert 
Cutler,  James  F.  Mclnteer,  Jr.  and  currently  for  Harry 
L.  Gillam. 

When  Mrs.  Florence  Wade  was  transferred  from  the 
Education  Division  to  head  up  the  newly  created  Boat 
Registration  section,  Ann  became  involved  with  the 
purchasing  and  bill  paying  chores  in  the  Division.  With 
the  departure  of  Rupert  Cutler,  she  inherited  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  up  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Harry  Gillam,  who  was  then  acting 
Chief  of  the  Division.  Cutler  would  return  once  a 
month  and  put  the  final  touches  to  the  pubUcation. 
Eventually  she  assumed  more  and  more  responsibility 
for  the  magazine,  including  editing  of  the  "Youth 
Afield"  page  and  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Edu- 
cation Division's  library. 

In  addition,  from  1955  until  the  spring  of  1974,  Ann 
attended  to  the  secretarial  and  bookkeeping  duties  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Resource-Use  Education 
Council.  She  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  issuance  of  the 
weekly  fishing  report,  which  is  published  each  year 
from  May  through  September,  and  she  is  Editor  of  the 
Commission's  house  organ  entitled  "The  Grapevine." 

On  May  1,  1974,  Ann  was  promoted  to  her  current 
position  as  Editorial  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Edu- 
cation Division. 

In  summing  up  her  feelings  about  working  for  the 
Commission,  Ann  is  quick  to  say,  "I  feel  so  very  fortu- 
nate to  be  working  with  such  congenial  and  dedicated 
people  and  in  such  an  interesting  and  varied  line  of 
work.  I  feel  that  my  intimate  connection  with  the  ma- 
ny facets  of  the  outdoors,  conservation  and  the  sports- 
men and  women  is  altogether  a  most  worthwhile  endea- 
vor and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. " 

What  Ann  won't  tell  you,  however,  and  what  most 
people  outside  of  her  co-workers  at  the  Commission 
and  her  intimate  friends  do  not  know,  is  that,  since  her 
late  childhood,  she  has  been  physically  handicapped 
with  one  of  the  many  forms  of  muscular  dystrophy.  To 
those  who  know  her  and  have  the  extreme  good  for- 
tune of  working  with  her,  this  gallant  and  talented  soul 
is  daily  proof  of  the  victory  of  a  burning  inner  spirit 
over  a  physical  condition  and  she  is  a  continued  source 
of  inspiration  to  all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 


On  Monday,  January  12,  1976,  while  this  ar- 
ticle was  being  prepared  for  print,  Ann  Pilcher 
passed  away,  after  having  been  hospitalized  for 
several  weeks.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  has  unanimously  voted  to  formally 
designate  the  Commission's  Library  as  the  ANN 
PILCHER  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 
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Edited  by  ANN  PILCHER 


1976  Virginia  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Program 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is 
a  work-study  environmental  science 
program  sponsored  by  federal  and 
state  agencies  for  boys  and  girls,  ages 
15  to  18.  Participants  will  study  eco- 
logy and  conservation  under  the  di- 
rection of  competent  instructional 
and  resource  personnel.  They  will  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  that  will 
help  to  determine  the  wise  use  of  na- 
tural resources  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  The  student  will 
engage  in  a  variety  of  work  projects 
designed  to  provide  a  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  sponsoring  agency  and 
important  training  for  himself.  The 
program  will  be  balanced  with  both 
recreational  and  cultural  activities. 

The  residential  camps  will  be  held 
between  June  20  and  August  20, 
1976,  and  will  be  located  in  the  na- 


tional forests  and  in  national  and 
state  parks.  Students  will  receive  fuU 
subsistence  (meals  and  lodging)  and 
minimum  wages  for  the  work  pro- 
gram. Those  students  satisfactorily 
completing  the  instructional  pro- 
gram will  be  recommended  to  re- 
ceive one  unit  of  credit  in  Environ- 
mental Science. 

Application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secondary  school 
principal  or  from  the  state  recruiter: 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Kizer,  Supervisor  of 
Science,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Richmond,  Virginia  23216 
(804)  786-2672.  Completed  applica- 
tions should  be  returned  to  the  state 
recruiter.  Students  are  being  selected 
each  month  between  November  and 
May.  All  applicants  not  selected  for 
the  program  will  be  notified  by  May 
15,  1976.  In  1975, 112  Virginia  stu- 
dents were  chosen  to  work  in  six 
areas  of  Virginia. 
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'Pretty  Bird' 

Thirteen-year-old  Virginia  Wildlife  subscriber  Kevin  Boucher  of  Arlington  sent  us  his  sketch 
of  a  cardinal.  Has  this  all-year  Virginia  resident  visited  your  bird  feeder  this  winter? 


Better  Boaters 

Sixteen  Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  and  Post  212, 
chaired  by  Bruce  S.  McDaniel  of  Chesapeake, 
took  the  new  Virginia  home  study  Better  Boating 
Course  as  part  of  the  motor  boating  merit  badge 
during  summer  encampment.  Two  passed  the 
course  and  are  pictured  here:  Wally  Koch,  left, 
and  Explorer  Scout  Jason  Garrison. 

2  or  37  Job  Recipients: 
Virginians 

Of  the  33  names  of  1975  Virginia 
high  school  GRADUATES  (inten- 
ding to  pursue  studies  in  a  natural 
resource  field)  submitted  for  sum- 
mer jobs  with  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  the  Interior  or  Agriculture  by  the 
Virginia  Izaak  Walton  League  selec- 
tion committee  headed  by  C.  F. 
Phelps,  Va.  Game  Commission  Exec- 
utive Director,  these  two  were  cho- 
sen for  summer  employment:  David 
E.  Hopkins  of  Colonial  Beach,  to 
work  with  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  in  Florida,  and  Kather- 
ine  J.  Ramsey  of  Gainesville,  to  work 
on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  out 
of  Roanoke.  Throughout  the  entire 
United  States  there  were  37  primary 
and  3  alternate  selections  made  for 
the  summer  employment  program, 
which  is  unrelated  to  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 
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Bronzeback  Magic  (Continued  from  page  10) 

rapids  and  the  water  after  the  rapids.  The  areas  which 
usually  do  not  produce  good  daily  fishing  are  those 
which  have  continuously  fast  water  or  which  have  very 
slow  water.  These  may  be  good  enough  for  worm  fish- 
ermen, but  for  the  artificial  lover,  they  are  too  much 
like  pond  fishing. 

In  the  section  of  the  Shenandoah  which  ranges  from 
Strasburg  in  the  north  to  Edinburg  in  the  south,  the 
best  way  to  wade  is  by  getting  into  the  middle  and 
fishing  the  edges.  Now  this  does  present  certain  dangers 
and  one  of  these  is  falling  in  the  deep  holes.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  that  you  know  the  area  you  fish  like  the 
back  of  your  hand.  This  includes  from  year  to  year  as 
the  floods  may  change  the  river  bottom.  This  is  why  the 
Shenandoah  is  such  a  tough  wading  river,  as  it  has  deep 
holes  and  many  rocks  along  the  bottom.  This  is  prob- 
ably why  you  see  many  small  boats  during  the  summer. 

When  wading,  I  highly  recommend  the  use  of  one  of 
the  new  Hfe  vests.  These  give  you  that  added  security  in 
case  you  do  fall  and  they  are  Ught  enough  so  as  not  to 
prove  a  great  discomfort.  I  use  waders  most  of  the  time, 
and  use  the  stocking  feet  type.  To  these  I  add  a  pair  of 
old  tennis  shoes  and  am  ready  to  go.  You  can  glue 
carpet  to  the  soles  of  waders  to  give  them  more  trac- 
tion. However,  I  have  learned  the  art  of  wading  by 
many  falls  and  wet  waders. 

Many  people  I  see  are  disgusted  at  the  size  of  the 
river  fish  found  in  the  North  Fork.  They  do  not  com- 
plain about  the  perch  and  rockbass,  but  do  complain 
about  the  size  of  the  smallmouth.  The  legal  limit  size  is 
12  inches  and  the  creel  Umit  is  eight.  I  will  admit  that 
even  one  keeper  a  day  is  a  good  percentage  and  I  have 
only  caught  my  limit  once  in  eight  years.  My  largest 
bass  has  been  a  four  pounder  and  I  think  he  is  just  about 
all  I  can  handle.  The  river  smallmouth  is  the  greatest 
freshwater  game  fish  I  have  ever  encountered.  Notice  I 
said  river  smallmouth.  I  do  not  think  lake  smallmouth 
are  in  the  same  category  as  far  as  actually  leaping  and 
fighting.  That  is  why  it  bothers  me  when  someone  says 
that  all  they  catch  are  small.  These  are  usually  people 
who  use  heavy  tackle  and  just  drag  the  little  bass  in  as  if 
they  are  using  a  winch.  Rarely  do  they  get  the  great 
game  characteristics  of  the  fish  because  they  do  not  use 
tackle  matched  to  the  fish.  I  am  sure  that  the  world's 
record  smallmouth  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  area  I 
fish,  but  inch  for  inch,  I  will  put  my  bass  up  against  any 
freshwater  fish  in  the  world.  On  suitable  tackle  the 
smallmouth  will  give  just  as  big  a  thrill  as  trout  or 
muskie. 

Anyone  fishing  the  Shenandoah  will  be  in  for  a 
dream  of  a  lifetime  if  they  just  give  it  a  chance.  Even 
now  I  can  envision  the  smallmouth  as  he  smashes  into  a 
mayfly  wiggling  on  the  water.  The  scenery  is  beautiful 
and  the  solitude  is  good  for  the  soul.  I  rarely  fish  other 
places  because  I  love  those  smallmouth  bass,  river  type 
that  is. 


Change  from  the  Appalachians  (Continued  from  page  9) 

ly  famous  is  the  everlastings,  Helichrysum  spp.  There 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  composites  in  the 
alpine  zone.  After  the  flower  is  over,  the  whole  plant 
dries  with  its  original  shape  intact  and  turns  a  glorious 
metallic  silver  which  glistens  in  the  bright  sunlight.  It 
was  also  in  this  region  that  we  first  saw  the  brilliant 
scarlet  Gladiolus  watsonioides  (Iridaceae),Mackinder's 
gladiolus,  perched  in  solitary  splendor  on  a  rocky  out- 
crop. 

The  strangest  plants  of  all  are  the  giant  lobelias  and 
groundsels  (Senecio  spp. :  Compositae).  Up  here  in  the 
alpine  zone  there  are  two  readily  distinguishable  spe- 
cies. Lobelia  keniensis  has  flower  spikes  5-6  feet  high, 
and  small  smooth  bracts  which  leave  the  dark  purple 
flowers  exposed.  Lobelia  telekii  is  the  ostrich  plume 
lobelia  in  which  the  bracts  are  long  and  thin  and  co- 
vered with  fine  silky  hairs  so  that  the  rather  dull  green 
flowers  are  completely  hidden.  Standing  15  feet  high,  it 
presents  an  extraordinary  appearance,  like  an  immense 
bean  pole  round  which  a  greyish,  shaggy  rug  has  been 
evenly  draped. 

The  two  largest  groundsels  are  Senecio  brassica,  the 
cabbage  groundsel  and  Senecio  keniodendron,  the  tree 
groundsel,  cousins  to  our  9-inch  roadside  weeds  with 
their  dull  little  yellowish  flowers.  Cabbage  groundsels 
produce  huge  sessile  rosettes  of  leaves  covered  with 
white  hairs.  From  the  rosettes,  inflorescences  5-6  feet 
high  shoot  up  with  bright  yellow  flowers.  Often  a 
whole  community  of  cabbage  groundsels  will  bloom 
synchronously.  The  tree  groundsel  sends  a  stem  up  20 
feet  from  the  ground  which  branches  a  few  times.  Each 
branch  ends  in  a  shiny  rosette  of  bright  green  leaves 
from  which  arise  a  tall  inflorescence  of  dull  purple 
flowers,  so  that  the  whole  plant  may  tower  some  25 
feet  into  the  air.  It  is  a  bizarre  landscape,  beautiful  in  a 
grandiose  and  massive  way. 

We  walked  in  the  alpine  zone  all  the  way  to  the  head 
of  the  Teleki  valley  at  about  14,000  feet.  Beyond  this 
point  the  real  mountain  climbing  begins.  The  two  main 
peaks  are  Batian  (17,058  feet)  and  Nelion  (1 7,022  feet) 
and  there  are  about  a  dozen  slightly  lower  peaks  in  this 
whole  complicated  massif.  Between  the  peaks  are  a  se- 
ries of  permanent  glaciers.  It  was  incredible  to  re- 
member in  the  presence  of  all  the  snow  and  ice  that  we 
were  right  on  the  Equator. 

In  looking  back  on  our  expedition  we  found  that  the 
views  which  became  more  and  more  spectacular  as  we 
climbed  higher,  the  contrasts  in  the  countryside  as  we 
crossed  the  various  belts  of  vegetation,  the  weird  and 
wonderful  plants  and  animals,  and  above  all,  the  magni- 
ficent mountain  mass  itself  all  combined  to  make  a 
truly  memorable  time. 

AN  ERROR:  In  the  November  1975  issue,  the  title  of 
"In  Nature 's  Garden  "by  Elizabeth  Murray  was  misspelled. 
The  title  should  have  read,  "The  Closed,  Blind  or  Bottle 
Gentian. "  Our  apologies  to  Mrs.  Murray  for  this  mistake. 
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First-Time    Entrant   Wins   Duck 
Stamp  Contest 

Until  1971  Alderson  Magee  was  a 
full-time  commercial  pilot  and  repre- 
sentative for  a  jet  engine  manufac- 
turer, and  had  no  formal  schooling  in 
art.  But  his  winning  entry  in  the 
1976  duck  stamp  contest  was  expla- 
nation enough  why  he  changed 
careers. 

Magee 's  entry  was  a  striking  India 
ink  scratchboard  drawing  of  a  pair 
of  Canada  Geese  and  their  brood 
paddUng  on  a  pond.  It  won  over 
those  of  263  other  entrants,  a  record 
number  for  the  contest,  scoring  49 
out  of  a  possible  50  points.  The 
scratchboard  technique  is  a  meticu- 
lous process  in  which  India  ink  is 
baked  on  china  clay  and  then  re- 
moved by  scratching  the  surface 
with  engraver's  tools.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  painstaking  artistic  techniques 
-  no  mistakes  can  be  made. 
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Magee,  46,  of  Sharon,  Connecti- 
cut, had  never  entered  the  duck 
stamp  contest  before.  In  recent  years 
the  winning  design  has  gained  im- 
mediate commercial  appeal  in  the 
wildlife  art  and  stamp  collecting 
marketplaces.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  artist  to  net  more  than 
$200,000  in  reprint  sales. 

WILD  TURKEY  FEDERATION 
ALIVE  AND  WELL  AND  LIVING 
INVIRGINIA. 

The  ranks  of  wild  turkey  hunters 
are  swelling  rapidly,  and  with  the 
growing  opportunities  that  turkey 
hunting  presents,  sportsmen  are  ea- 
ger to  participate  in  the  complex  art 
of  hunting  the  "king  of  gamebirds." 
Although  the  wild  turkey  has  made  a 
dramatic  comeback  over  the  last  50 
years,  there  is  continuing  demand 
for  wise  land-use  practices  and  man- 
agement techniques  to  further  the 
species. 


On  September  7,  1975,  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Chapter  of  the  National 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  was  organ- 
ized in  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  As  a 
part  of  the  National  Federation,  the 
Virginia  Chapter  is  dedicated  to  the 
goals  of:  increased  turkey  habitat; 
forest  management  to  benefit  the 
turkey ;  watershed  management;  pro- 
grams of  live-trapping  and  trans- 
planting the  birds;  research  to  assure 
the  future  of  the  turkey  and  cooper- 
ation between  states  in  research  and 
restoration.  In  addition,  the  Federa- 
tion attempts  to  provide  scholarship 
funds  for  students  wishing  to  train 
for  the  wUdlife  profession. 

In  September  1975,  when  it  was 
first  organized,  the  Virginia  Chapter 
had  250  members.  Since  that  time 
membership  has  increased  to  over 
500  persons,  and  a  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley local  Chapter  has  been  formed. 

Mr.  Richard  Shively,  President  of 
the  Virginia  State  Chapter,  feels  that 
"all  concerned  conservationists  and 
thoughtful  hunters  should  support 
this  organization.  Each  hunter  who 
reaps  all  the  benefits  of  the  hunt,  the 
fun,  the  thrills,  and  bird  itself,  owes 
something  in  return.  By  joining  and 
offering  a  little  of  his  time,  effort 
and  money,  he  can  insure  the  future 
of  the  American  wild  turkey  as  a 
grand  sport." 

The  National  Turkey  Federation 
has  a  long,  hard  struggle  ahead,  and 
needs  the  support  of  the  sportsmen 
and  women  of  Virginia. 

The  Wild  Turkey  Federation  pub- 
lishes a  quarterly  magazine  TUR- 
KEY CALL,  a  periodic  newsletter, 
FEDERATION  NEWS,  and  provides 
information  on  turkey  hunting,  hun- 
ting areas  and  management  informa- 
tion. For  membership  information, 
write  to:  The  Virginia  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  c/o  Richard  Shively,  Rte 
2,  Box  236,  Stephens  City,  VA 
22655. 
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ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

Americans  in  this  age  of  techno- 
logy, are  among  the  most  gadget- 
loving  of  all  people.  We  delight  in 
buying  and  using  all  sorts  of  interes- 
ting little  doodads  to  help  us  do  this 
or  measure  that.  For  instance,  the 
minute  someone  invents  an  electric 
toothpick  for  poodles,  or  a  radio 
that  fits  inside  a  tie  tack,  we  rush  out 
to  buy  in  record  numbers.  Boat  peo- 
ple, particularly,  seem  to  be  suscep- 
tible. 

There  is  one  area  of  marine  equip- 
ment which  is  not  mere  gadgetry, 
particularly  if  boating  is  done  in 
coastal  waters  or  on  the  larger  lakes. 
This  is  the  area  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. Various  items  such  as  radio 
telephones,  depth  finders,  direction 
finders,  etc,  are  far  removed  from 
the  realm  of  the  unnecessary.  In- 
deed, having  the  proper  electronics 
aboard,  and  knowing  how  to  use 
them,  not  only  adds  a  large  measure 
of  safety  to  boating,  but  makes  time 
on  the  water  more  enjoyable  as  well. 

Consider  radio  telephones.  Nobo- 
dy should  venture  very  far  offshore 
without  some  means  of  communica- 
ting in  case  the  need  arose.  There  are 
three  main  voice-radio  communica- 
tions systems  which  the  bodtman 
may  use.  Most  common  are  the  me- 
dium frequency  sets,  operating  on  a 
frequency  range  of  from  2,000  to 
3,500  KHz  with  a  maximum  power 
of  150  watts  for  ship-to-ship  trans- 
missions, and  400  watts  ship-to- 
shore.  These  sets  usually  have  at  least 
five  crystal -controlled  channels, 
with  two  of  them,  2182  KHz  and 
2638  KHz,  mandatory.  2182  KHz  is 
the  distress  and  calling  frequency 
and  may  not  be  used  for  messages. 


The  procedure  is  to  make  contact  on 
2182  KHz,  and  then  switch  to  any  of 
the  other  working  frequencies.  The 
problem  with  this  frequency  range  is 
that  it  is  subject  to  interference,  and 
it  also  gets  crowded  as  the  dickens. 
Just  try  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise 
whenever  there  is  a  fleet  of  shrimp 
boats  anywhere  within  200  miles,  if 
you  want  an  exercise  in  frustration. 

For  short  range  radio  communica- 
tion, the  citizen's  band  may  be  the 
answer.  This  is  the  same  service  as 
the  CB  installations  on  automobiles. 
Primarily,  CB  should  be  used  for  bus- 
iness and  personal  communication 
only.  It  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  other  marine  radio-telephone 
systems  as  a  distress  and  emergency 
system,  since  it  is  short  range,  and 
not  nearly  as  well  monitored. 

The  third  method  is  Very  High 
Frequency-Frequency  Modulation 
(VHF-FM).  This  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular,  and  it  has  fre- 
quencies reserved  for  boatmen. 
Communications  is  good,  within  a  li- 
mited range,  and  it  is  relatively  free 
of  atmospheric  noise  and  distant  sta- 
tion interference.  The  Coast-Guard 
monitored  calling  and  safety  fre- 
quency is  156.8  KHz  (Channel  16). 

Although  radio  equipment  on  a 
pleasure  boat  is  not  required,  if  it  is 
installed  it  must  by  licensed  by  the 
FCC. 

Another  useful  piece  of  electronic 
equipment,  especially  appreciated 
by  fishermen  in  coastal  waters  is  the 
depth  finder.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent models  available,  expensive  and 
inexpensive.  They  may  show  an  im- 
pulse flash  on  a  graduated  scale,  or 
they  may  give  you  a  digital  readout. 
Using  the  depth  finder  in  conjunc- 
tion with  charts  will  be  an  aid  in  navi- 


gation, but  the  main  use  is  to  indi- 
cate depth  of  water  under  the  keel, 
an  invaluable  aid  to  the  fisherman 
looking  for  a  certain  fish  at  a  certain 
depth. 

Radar  is  another  electronic  aid 
sometimes  found  on  pleasure  craft. 
As  radar  units  are  expensive  and  bul- 
ky, they  will  be  found  mostly  on 
large  yachts.  Radar  is  a  useful  naviga- 
tional aid,  especially  in  low  visibility 
conditions.  Small  sets  with  ranges  to 
about  five  miles  are  available  for 
smaller  boats. 

For  the  ocean  traveler,  a  LORAN 
receiver  might  be  considered.  LO- 
RAN (Long  Range  Aid  to  Naviga- 
tion) is  an  all-weather,  accurate  navi- 
gational aid  broadcast  from  U.S. 
shore  stations.  LORAN  is  accurate 
up  to  1,500  miles;  but  the  boat  using 
it  must  be  equipped  with  a  special 
radio  receiver  equipped  with  an  elec- 
tronic time  measuring  device  and 
special  charts  and  tables.  This,  again, 
is  a  rather  specialized  and  expensive 
piece  of  navigational  equipment,  and 
will  not  be  found  on  the  average 
small  pleasure  craft. 

These,  then,  are  the  primary 
pieces  of  electronic  gear  to  be  found 
on  pleasure  boats.  They  are  func- 
tional, handy,  and  far  removed  from 
the  realm  of  gadgetry.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  for  the  new  boatman  is 
to  learn  to  use  them  correctly.  Take 
some  time  to  understand  why  as  well 
as  how,  they  operate,  and  then  use 
them  as  an  adjunct  to  good  boating 
procedures  and  common  sense.  Even 
if  you  never  have  to  rely  on  elec- 
tronic gear  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion, there's  a  tremendous  sense  of 
satisfaction  in  fetching  a  distant 
landfall  precisely  where  your  charts 
and  navaids  tell  you  it  should  be. 
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By  JOHN  W.TAYLOR 
Edge  water,  Maryland 

The  names  given  to  birds  offer  a  fascinating  field  of 
study  to  both  the  etymologist  and  the  historian.  The 
derivation  of  many  are  unknown  or  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery and  others  have  rich  associations  with  the  pioneer 
ornithologists.  The  term  "buffle-head"  is  a  good  case  in 
point. 

Most  likely  the  name  was  given  the  bird  because  of 
its  large  headed  appearance,  its  "buffalo  head."  "Buf- 
falo" was  simply  contracted  to  "buffle."  This  was  the 
name  and  spelling  used  in  Nuttall's  ornithological  work 
of  1832.  Yet  confusing  the  matter  is  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's inclusion  of  the  "buff el's  head  duck"  in  his  list  of 
the  birds  of  Virginia,  a  part  of  his  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  1787.  Audubon,  who  painted  the  bird  in 
1833,  throws  no  light  on  the  matter;  he  called  the  birds 
"dippers"  a  colloquialism  still  in  local  use. 

Most  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tidewater  sportsmen 
know  them  as  "butterballs,"  a  monicker  descriptive  of 
dead  birds  in  the  hunter's  bag.  Another  name,  of  Indian 
derivation,  captures  better  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
living  bird.  "Spirit  duck,"  the  aborigines  called  it,  or, 
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better  translated,  "spirit  of  the  waters."  To  them  these 
diminutive  ducks  seemed  as  apparitions,  disappearing 
mysteriously  beneath  the  surface,  then  showing  them- 
selves briefly  elsewhere. 

Lovely  spirits  they  are,  too,  the  drakes  elegent  in 
black  and  white,  with  iridescent  purples  and  greens  re- 
flected on  the  head.  Hens  are  a  demure  brownish  gray, 
with  a  white  spot  on  the  cheeks.  Their  small  size  and 
sprightly  demeanor  add  to  their  appeal,  and  help  to 
identify  them  as  well.  Among  the  diving  ducks,  only 
the  sluggish,  slow  moving  ruddy  is  as  small. 

A  cold  weather  species  hereabouts,  few  show  up  be- 
fore the  end  of  October.  From  then  until  mid-April 
they  are  common  and  well -distributed  on  the  Bay  and 
its  tributaries.  Small  flocks  sometimes  winter  on  in- 
terior lakes  and  rivers  (the  New  River  nearly  always  has 
a  few  during  the  proper  season). 

Though  they  do  not  shun  the  company  of  other  spe- 
cies, they  do  seem  to  prefer  the  company  of  their  own 
kind  and  are  most  always  found  in  small  groups. 

Virtually  their  entire  breeding  range  lies  beyond  the 
Canadian  border.  They  are  not  prairie  nesters,  since 
they  need  trees  for  nesting  and  cover.  Like  the  golden- 
eyes,  they  use  old  woodpecker  excavations  or  natural 
cavities  as  nesting  sites. 
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